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Editorial — 


A Pleasing Journey 


The unwearied earth has completed another trip around the sun. 
We call the time required for the journey a year. It lends itself very 
conveniently to a division into twelve stages, each appropriately chris- 
tened. The journey, by special arrangement ends on December 31, at 
say 11:59’ 59” plus. For other travellers a little rest would be indi- 
cated, but the earth will have none of it. It is travel-minded, so without 
a flicker of intermission it starts on another trip, and on and on, year 
after year, it goes. We have learned to use this ending of one journey 
and beginning of another as a basic measurement in governing our 
business procedures, our educational sessions, our planting, our culti- 
vation, our harvesting, and the like. In their accumulation these jour- 
neys measure our advancing maturity. We are old enough to vote 
when we have ridden the earth on twenty-one round trips. Nothing 
evades the influence of these earthly circuits. They are not likely to 
grow tedious to the travellers. They are enlivened by shifts of scenery, 
and by shifts of assignment (the trips are not free; one works for his 
passage), and by an infinite variety generally. Enroute, we are al- 
lowed opportunities for improvement, self- and otherwise. Those who 
identify these opportunities will discover in them challenge and inspira- 


tion. The trips are routine in that they are inescapable. But they offer 
the travellers their supreme opportunity. 
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Campus Reports 


Below four young college students, all with Peabody connections, 
present eye and ear reports of the colleges with which they are now 
identified. They do more than that. Each one tends to refine his (and 
her) observations into judgments in the various categories. These are 
intelligent students and their reports merit reading. 

THE Epiror 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


The phrase “Vita Abundantior” appears on the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College crest. Perhaps this phrase, if given content, might 
adequately describe the spirit of that college. If a high standard of 
intellectual achievement and the rounded development of the individual 
could be proved to be the goal of Randolph-Macon, then I believe that 
the Randolph-Macon student would certainly have begun living the 
life more abundant. 

After noting that a lecture by Moses Hadas entitled “Fusion in the 
Hellenistic Age,” and a concert by Josh White, Negro folk singer, 
both found students crowded in the aisles, one could hardly stereotype 
the Randolph-Macon girl. And the same observer finding again a full 
house to hear Admiral Alan Goodrich Kirk speak on “U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Relations in Retrospect,” might find it still more difficult to typify the 
Randolph-Macon student. More important than the impossibility of 
labeling the student is the indication of widespread interest from Greek 
culture, to folk music, to politics. 

Intellectual achievement involves not only textbook study and pledg- 
ing a successful test answer in a blue book, but also experiencing the 
various areas of study as they exist in the present day. To encounter 
the classics as a living reality, and to interpret the modern world as 
an integral part of one’s personal world involve the Randolph-Macon 
students in creative participation in their selected fields. Every spring 
the Lynchburg citizens are a little baffled to see one professor and a 
small band of students walking down Rivermont Avenue, but it is only 
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the Chaucer class recreating that famed pilgrimage. True to Chaucer- 
ian style, some rather ribald stories add to the liveliness of the group. 

Versatility within the individual is also fairly commonplace, for a 
biology major leads the dance group; Quill Driver, an honorary writing 
society, and Greyfel, the campus riding club, share some of the same 
members; and a chemistry major gives a monthly piano recital. Some- 
how studies seem to get done, papers get written, lectures attended, 
and books read, because it is a rare occasion when the Saturday 11:20 
bus to Charlottesville and the University of Virginia doesn’t have two 
sections. However, I did note recently at a University of Virginia polo 
game a Randolph-Macon student dividing her time between The 
Affluent Society and the match. 


The campus organizations work, too, toward the goal of intellectual 
achievement and rounded development of the individual. Last year 
Sock and Buskin, campus drama group, presented Garcia Lorca’s The 
House of Bernada Alba, and Euripides’ The Bacchae. In the process 
of presenting these two very different productions the actresses studied 
not only the plays themselves, but also the situation and the time from 
which they were written. The same student played Lorca’s young 
Adela, rebel against the house of Bernada Alba and all that it stands 
for, and Euripides’ Agave, the mad mother and slayer of Pentheus. 

The Catcher in the Rye has been the topic of the Y.W.C.A. discussion 
groups, and soon they will study Waiting for Godot, which Sock and 
Buskin will present for them. On the other hand the freshmen mem- 
bers of the Y recently produced The Second Shepherds Play for tradi- 
tional Christmas vespers. 

So we find the student body as a whole, the campus organizations, 
and the individual student vitally interested in the pursuit of the life 
more abundant. We see then all caught up in the process of under- 
standing our own age through the insights of great minds of the past 
and present. 

There is an esprit de corps which unites the students and builds 
their own characters as well as that of the institution. This is the honor 
system which applies to both the academic and social aspects of the 
college community. But one important, perhaps the most important, 
aspect of entering the life more abundant has been ignored. 
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For the life more abundant one must establish and participate in 
meaningful human relationships. As Antoine de Saint-Exupery ex- 
pressed it in Wind, Sand, and Stars: “Happiness! It is useless to seek 
it elsewhere than in this warmth of human relationships.” The “warmth 
of human relationships”—its value cannot be taught nor can it even 
be adequately described, but every student who is fortunate enough to 
participate with her fellow students and faculty members in the experi- 
ence of learning and friendship has certainly entered into the living 
of the life more abundant. Every student who has cried and laughed 
with another, every student who has sought help and found it, every 
student who has given of herself and been given to in return—they are 
the students who find happiness in their pursuits, the ones to whom 
college is a meaningful experience. The atmosphere of Randolph- 
Macon is certainly conducive to this. Each spring the faculty is pitted 
against the students in a softball game, and students and faculty mem- 
bers are often seen in the Skeller, the campus snack bar, discussing 
anything from Kant to Pogo. Classes are often held in a professor’s 
office, thus removing the barrier of classroom formality. And dorm 
life certainly provides the opportunity for meaningful relationships 
with one’s peers. 

Thus Randolph-Macon as an institution produces the stimuli, but an 
institution only can be termed successful if this is a reciprocal action. 
There must be a response. The school and the student are absolutely 
interdependent in the production of the individual. Randolph-Macon 
is couched in tradition, contrary to the contemporary notion that to 
develop as an individual one must be freed from restraints, freed from 
tests, from rules and even supervision. Yet the beauty of Randolph- 
Macon rests in the student response to the institutional stimuli and 
thus in the transcendence of tradition and consequent emergence of the 
individual. “Vita Abundantior,” the life more abundant—this is the 
spirit of Randolph-Macon. This is the spirit which produces the indi- 
vidual and thus the useful world citizen. 





Ann Bou tt, ’62 
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Williams College 


As one winds down the Mohawk or Taconic Trail into the quiet 
Berkshire valley only the gray stone tower of the Thompson Memorial 
Chapel above the roofs of what appears to be a quiet little New England 
town indicates the presence of a small liberal arts college. Here amid 
the white clapboard homes of Williamstown’s six thousand inhabitants 
is located Williams College. Founded in 1793, through the generosity 
of Ephraim Williams, killed in the Battle of Lake George in 1755, 
Williams College has grown to approximately eleven hundred students. 

Because of its isolated location in the extreme north-west corner of 
Massachusetts, Williams has been plagued with troubles. These trou- 
bles in the 1850’s and 1860’s, when Williams was a “poor boy’s 
college,” were largely financial. The college would likely have ceased 
to exist except for the leadership of its President, Mark Hopkins, whose 
reputation made up for its inaccessible location. James A. Garfield was 
more correct than perhaps he realized in December 1871 when he 
spoke to his fellow alumni: “The ideal college is Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a student on the other.” 


Even today Williams may be isolated by deep snows, common in 
the long New England winter. Although the problem might be con- 
sidered serious since the removal of the last passenger train in 1958, 
there are many advantages in the location. The mountains and the 
Green and Hoosic Rivers which flow through the valley are an integral 
part of the tradition and beauty which have surrounded this small 
college town during its one hundred and sixty-eight year history. 
Climbing Mt. Greylock, the highest peak in Massachusetts, has always 
been popular at Williams and is today. And, though skiing and fold- 
boating have replaced the hikes and crew once so popular, one cannot 
forget the past when he looks to the highest point on campus where 
West College, first built in 1793, and rebuilt three times since, is 
located. 


Though many of the college buildings, as West and East College, 
retain the flavor of the past on the Williams Campus, there is little 
in the curriculum today which would be recognized by William Cullen 
Bryant, Washington Gladden, Arthur Latham Perry, Horace Clark, or 
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their classmates. No longer do seniors attend the lectures on moral 
and intellectual philosophy, so popular during Mark Hopkins’ many 
years of service to the college. Perhaps the greatest change is in the 
teaching methods used at Williams. No longer do lectures predominate. 
The conference and seminar are used increasingly. Many introduc- 
tory courses, especially in the sciences, are taught through lectures, 
but almost all have a conference period once a week. Williams is still 
a liberal arts college and awards only the Bachelor of Arts Degree, 
but in recent years the curriculum has been- broadened greatly. The 
result being that Williams has an excellent pre-medical program and 
a connection with M.I.T. for transfer after junior year at Williams. 
Many of the pre-medical students cross Route 2 only occasionally on 
their way to the science quad. Preferring to major in History, French 
or Art, they are taking advantage of one of the qualities of a small 
liberal arts college. Even those who have little interest in science are 
required to avail themselves to two years of study, resulting in a 
broader background, if not a greater appreciation of the scientist. 
Education, however, exists beyond the walls of the classroom. The 
exchange of ideas especially with the students from underdeveloped 
nations, studying at the Cluett Economic Center, is a frequent experi- 
ence in the snackbar. And something will have to be done to slow the 
traffic on Route 2 which divides the campus, as students moving from 
class to class seldom take time to concern themselves with the cars. 
Conversation may center around many things during this brief ten 
minute interlude. It will probably concern the reading for the ensuing 
seminar or some of the thoughts of the past evening’s lecturer. A 
common dilemma of the Williams student with regard to extra-curricu- 
lar activities was well expressed by a member of the Class of 64: 


“If it isn’t a colloquium, it’s the Budapest String Quartet, or Robert Frost 
or Buckminster Fuller and his geodesic domes. And now everyone says 
not to miss Tennessee William’s The Glass Menagerie at the Adams 
Memorial Theatre. When are you supposed to study around this place?” 


There always seem to be several valuable things to attend during the 
week, beside classes. 

The variety of interests among the undergraduate body makes it 
impossible to describe the typical Williams man. Each year the 
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admissions office carefully selects slightly under three hundred fresh- 
men from over two thousand applicants. Scholarship is a prerequisite, 
but few apply who are not good students, and thereafter varied inter- 
ests are sought. A ratio of one to one is desired between high school 
and preparatory school graduates, as is wide geographic distribution. 
Typical of most New England colleges, superior scholastic standing 
and achievement in extracurricular fields are grounds for acceptance; 
race, creed and color are not. The result is a student body composed 
of individuals, each with something specific to offer. 


Athletes are sought, although if the past fall’s football record is 
reviewed, it appears they were not sought enough. Williams and 
Amherst introduced the first intercollegiate baseball in 1859 and 
since that time many varsity sports have been introduced, of which 
fourteen remain. Since no athletic scholarships are available, those 
who compete do so for the fun of it, as is the case at most of the 
other New England colleges which Williams plays. The competition 
is evenly matched, and although far from professional, it is deemed 
worthwhile for those who choose to participate. 


If a visitor were to enter Williamstown on a home football weekend 
he would probably doubt what I have said, for there is no shortage of 
school spirit. Even in sub-zero weather the stands are filled at the 
outdoor ice hockey rink on winter weekends. Being an isolated men’s 
college, however, there are other aspects of a Williams weekend that 
are given more attention. Social life centers around the fifteen frater- 


nity houses sprinkled along the main street and the Student Union for 
freshmen. 


The fraternity system at Williams is unique in many ways. Rush 
is reserved for sophomores and is completed before school opens. The 
freshman class spends its first year as a unit before it is split by 
fraternity membership. Though isolated from fraternity life, the 
freshmen do not suffer. All Williams dormitories are composed of 
suites of rooms on an entry system, similar to that at Harvard. The 
result is that all students have the use of a living room, for entertain- 
ing, frequently complete with fireplace. Thirty-two members of the 
junior class are selected to live in the freshman dorms as advisers. 
Although the junior advisers have no disciplinary powers, they are the 
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guardians of college regulations, especially on weekends when fresh- 
men are allowed to entertain in their living rooms. Far more unique 
than deferred rushing or the junior adviser system, is total opportunity. 
All those who wish to pledge a fraternity are extended a bid by one 
of the fifteen houses. Not everyone desires to join, but they are in the 
minority, for over ninety-five per cent become brothers. 

Freshmen join with fraternities in continuing the custom of guest 
meals which typifies faculty-student relations. Thursday night would 
find faculty members and their wives as guests at various fraternities 
or as guests of freshmen for dinner. After dinner an informal discus- 
sion over a cup of coffee would not be unusual. It is almost as common 
for students to be the guests of their professors for dinner or tea. For, 
in such a small college community, close friendships with the faculty 
are easily made. 

Perhaps this points toward the most outstanding characteristic of 
Williams College. A close association with the faculty and a high re- 
gard for intellectual attainment make life at Williams attractive and 
stimulating. A mature and realistic atmosphere prevails. It was this 
same atmosphere which provoked my roommate to remark casually: 
“You know, the excitement of this place is that it makes you realize 
education is more than grades, though they do go together rather well.” 
Characterized as a “poor boy’s college” before 1865 and a “rich boy’s 
college” until the 1930’s, Associate Professor Rudolph was again 
correct, we hope, when he spoke of the Williams of 1960 as a “smart 
boy’s college.” 

FREMONT P. WirtH, Jr., 62 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


Ohio Wesleyan University is a coeducational liberal arts college lo- 
cated in Delaware, Ohio. Founded in 1841 under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it is a school of strong traditions as well 
as dynamic new ideas. Physically, the school consists of three cam- 
puses. There is the main campus where are found the many academic 
buildings and there are two separate campuses for the dormitories. 
Also, there is Perkins Observatory which is run in conjunction with 
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Ohio State University. The buildings for the most part are rather old 
and stately, but there is one very modern building and a new science 
building is in the planning stage. 

However, beyond the physical attributes of the college is the aca- 
demic atmosphere. With a school of such rich traditions and established 
academic excellence there is a natural air of preparation for the chal- 
lenges beyond the campus grounds. The challenges which are to be met 
later are prepared for by challenges offered by the school. The univer- 
sity seeks to prepare each of its students for a full, rich life by its wide 
variety of subjects and extra-curricular activities. 

The curriculum is varied enough to have something of interest for 
everyone. There are, naturally enough, a certain number of require- 
ments which every student must fulfill. These liberal arts courses give 
the student a valuable background for the advanced courses which he 
will choose later. The required courses are in fields such as English, 
languages, sciences and social studies plus humanities in the junior 
year. Actually, it is only necessary for a student to pick from a wide 
variety of courses in each of the fields. For instance, in the field of 
languages a student may choose from courses in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, Greek, Russian, and Latin. 

After a student completes his general requirements he is free to go 
into his particular field of interest. One very noticeable thing about 
Ohio Wesleyan is the fact that within the relatively small student body 
there are many different “majors” being followed. There is no one 
particularly predominant major which is followed by a majority of the 
students. Therefore, the curriculum is strong in many fields rather 
than just one or two. 

One outstanding feature at Ohio Wesleyan is the excellent counsel- 
ing service. As a freshman the student receives help in scheduling his 
required courses. Beyond this, however, is the aid received after a 
major has been chosen. Each student has an advisor in his major 
department and they map out his courses together. These men are, 
naturally, experts in their fields and provide excellent assistance. 

When a student chooses his major, he then begins to fulfill the re- 
quirements of that field. By the time he completes his senior year he 
will have both a strong general background and an intensified knowl- 
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edge of his own field. In each major field there are very specific 
courses of study which increase in demands and rewards as the student 
pursues them further. 

In all the courses at Wesleyan the work is difficult yet, in most cases, 
it is also made interesting enough to provide an incentive for hard work. 
The faculty is carefully selected and each member seems genuinely 
interested in his work and in the students. The faculty-student ratio is 
such that the professors are able to get to know many of their students 
personally. 

At Ohio Wesleyan it is realized that in order for a student to be 
really prepared for a full life, there is necessity for more than just 
academic pursuits. The University has a well-rounded program of 
varsity athletics. As a matter of fact, there are so many different sports 
that many students are able to earn a varsity “W” in at least one of 
them. Ohio Wesleyan offers varsity letters in football, wrestling, bas- 
ketball, baseball, soccer, lacrosse, swimming, track (indoor, outdoor, 
and cross country), field hockey and tennis. All of the squads are kept 
at maximum number in order to offer as many students as possible the 
opportunity to participate and receive the training. One thing which 
is interesting about sports at O.W.U. is the fact that school spirit is 
high not only for strong sports such as football in which the “Battling 
Bishops” posted a 7-2 record for the season, but for all sports. The 
Board of Contract of Athletics schedules strong teams for all inter- 
scholastic events, and interest is kept high. For instance, the lacrosse 
team meets Ohio State and the track team will run against the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University of Kentucky this year as well as 
conference teams. 


Besides the varsity athletic program there is also a strong intramural 
program. This is run by the athletic department for the fraternities 
and sororities. The events provide the non-varsity athletes a good 
chance to get the exercise. At the end of the season a trophy is awarded 
to the outstanding fraternity for the whole year. This is a contributing 
factor in the strong fraternity tradition at Ohio Wesleyan. 


Ohio Wesleyan’s fraternity system consists of chapters of fourteen 
national fraternities and twelve national sororities. The school is 
reputed to have one of the nation’s strongest fraternity-university rela- 
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tionships. The fraternities play an important part in the University 
life. Nearly 90 per cent of the students are members of these organiza- 
tions and one admirable characteristic of the system is that there is a 
fraternity for nearly everyone. There are some which are strong in 
athletics, some in singing, and some have their strength in academic 
pursuits. The obvious advantages of fraternity life are the eating, 
sleeping, and club privileges which they offer. However, there is some- 
thing more than this, something more abstract but just as vital. First, 
within the fraternity itself there is the feeling of brotherhood and the 
forming of friendships which may last a lifetime. Also, the strong com- 
petition between the fraternities helps prepare the student for competi- 
tion outside of the college community. 

Thus, Ohio Wesleyan University offers a broad program for the 
preparation of the alert young man and woman to meet the ever- 
increasing challenges, complexities and competition of our world. 
Through its many different programs, both academic and extra-curricu- 
lar, Ohio Wesleyan does a vital job in an excellent way. 


WiiuiaM M. ALEXANDER, JR., ’64 


Vanderbilt University 


In the years since its founding in 1873 Vanderbilt University has 
made undeniable progress. It has grown in size to a school with more 
than 3800 men and women in its seven schools and colleges and with 
total resources of nearly 70 million dollars. Along with this it has 
established an enviable tradition of educating fine men and women 
and its graduates number among the most distinguished in fields rang- 
ing from astronomy to literature. 

Life at Vanderbilt combines elements of a large southern university 
with those of a smaller private school which concentrates primarily on 
academic excellence. 

In the first connection, Vanderbilt offers considerable diversity in 
both the student body and in the fields of study available. Its size en- 
ables it to provide excellent facilities for study as well as for recreation, 
and the university fields, although not always as successfully as many 
would hope, athletic teams in the ever-tough Southeastern Conference. 
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In addition, its city location gives its students access to many cultural 
and educational opportunities which serve to enhance the university 
program. 

At the same time Vanderbilt is able to give its students many of the 
advantages of a small school. Undergraduates receive the bulk of 
their instruction from full professors and associate professors. An 
honor system governs all academic work and the students have consid- 
erable responsibility for managing their own affairs; they are thereby 
given given a great deal of freedom to pursue their own interests. 
Along with this, there is opportunity for contact between students and 


faculty and such things as ‘fireside chats’ in professors’ homes are 
becoming more frequent. 


Many things seem to be in the process of change at Vanderbilt. In 
the past the University has catered primarily to the South with a large 
percentage (approximately 25%) of its students coming from Nash- 
ville. In the last few years, however, an attempt has been made to 
attract more students from other parts of the nation and to lower the 
percentage of Nashville students. This attempt has been successful to 
a large extent and today finds Vanderbilt with students from all but 
two states as well as from several foreign countries. This would seem 
to indicate that Vanderbilt is gaining increasing prestige on a national 
and international level. 


While on the subject of reputation, Vanderbilt has recently gained 
national recognition in two connections, one much more complimentary 
than the other. Life magazine reported in its October 3 issue that in 
rating 50 ‘representative colleges’ according to mean Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores of the respective freshman classes, Vanderbilt placed 
in the lowest group. While the ‘facts of Life’ were in error and were 
later corrected, the corresponding jump in classification groups was 
only one, placing Vanderbilt in the next-to-lowest group. 


On the brighter side, a team of Vanderbilt undergraduates appeared 
on the General Electric College Bowl program (CBS-TV) and won 
four straight question and answer games before being narrowly de- 
feated by Vassar in the fifth. This record has been matched by only 


three other schools in the history of the show with only one winning 
five games. 
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The general feeling at Vanderbilt was that one of these indicators 
was about as important as the other and that they tended to counter- 
balance one another. The University was justifiably proud of its team, 
but would not go so far as to say that all of its students possess the 
same quick-answering brilliance that the four “Varsity scholars” dis- 
played. On the other hand, neither would it suggest that the mean 
Scholastic Aptitude Test score of a freshmen class gives a reliable 
picture of an entire university; there are too many variables entering 
into the makeup of both the freshman class and its average score and 
into that of a good university for such a generalization. The feeling 
at Vanderbilt was that those who wished to judge the national standing 
of Vanderbilt, or of any other university, would be wise to use more 
comprehensive criteria than these two. 

Perhaps the most exciting project on Vanderbilt’s agenda is the cam- 
paign to raise 30 million dollars to make Vanderbilt “‘one of the great 
university centers of the country.” The ‘30,000,000 for Vanderbilt’ 
appeal calls for multi-million dollar expenditures in several broad 
areas including major campus modernization and construction, faculty 
salaries, scholarships to students, research and teaching, Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries’ expansion and several other projects. The core of this 
sum is the four million dollars given to Vanderbilt by the Ford Foun- 
dation which will be matched by the University two dollars for one; the 
remaining 18 million will come from an extensive appeal to alumni 
and friends of Vanderbilt. At the present time, a great deal of study 
is being given to the needs of the University in order to determine the 
exact amount of money to be spent in the various areas and the next 
decade should see the suggested changes. 

At present, Vanderbilt is a good solid school offering its students 
quality instruction and a very favorable national prestige. It is not 
without its weaknesses, but it is aware of these and is making a con- 
certed effort to remedy them and to proceed to new and better things. 
Vanderbilt has the ability to enlarge both the size and quality of its 
service and, because of such programs as the 30 million dollar ex- 
pansion, all indications are that it is at the threshold of a new era. 


James Warp, ’61 
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Defeated by Victory 


ALBERT G. ANTHONY 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


An article appeared recently in the sports pages of a well-known 
newspaper telling about the difficulties a baseball coach was having in 
his efforts to get a rookie to improve his batting. The coach in this 
news item was Pete Reiser, the former star of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
and the rookie was Frank Howard, regarded as one of the finest pros- 
pects to come up to the major leagues in years. As the article went, 
Howard would follow his coach’s advice in batting practice, but during 
a game would perform just as he had prior to instruction. When re- 
peated attempts failed to produce a change in the rookie’s batting in a 
game, Reiser finally resorted to taking motion pictures of his pupil’s 
performance to show up his poor form. This new approach also 
failed, however, for when Howard was confronted with the pictorial 
evidence of his batting deficiencies his reaction was simply one of 
excuse-making and rationalization. Surprisingly enough, despite his 
inept style, the rookie was highly successful as a hitter, having a 
batting average of .379 at the time of the article. Far from being 
satisfied with such a record, Reiser continued to be troubled by his 
inability to get his pupil to accept instruction, for he was convinced 
that Howard could become an even better hitter than he was. 

Let us turn from the baseball article for a moment and examine 
another situation, one that concerns the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. In every class of teacher-trainees there always seems to be 
some students who vigorously resist instruction and cling stubbornly to 
ideas and practices which are generally considered inappropriate for 
high-school teaching. Students who fall into this category are quite 
likely to be those who have relatively high academic averages. The 
ideas and practices which these students refuse to relinquish are those 
encountered in almost every college classroom throughout four years 
of undergraduate study, namely, emphasis upon the retention of 
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facts, use of the lecture approach to the exclusion of other methods, 
etc. While all prospective secondary-school teachers can be expected, 
to a certain degree, to resist ideas presented in educational theory 
courses which conflict with what they already know and believe and 
to imitate in their teaching the practices they have observed in college, 
these tendencies are generally more pronounced among the so-called 
“better” students. It often seems that the higher the grade average 
attained by a student in college the greater will be the difficulty he will 
encounter in trying to change his beliefs and behavior to effect a more 
satisfactory adjustment to the secondary-school teaching situation. 


In analyzing the two situations just described it becomes apparent 
that they both present essentially the same problem. Both instances 
involve teachers having difficulty with very able students. Good com- 
mon sense would seem to indicate that the opposite should have been 
the case, that an instructor should have the least amount of trouble with 
the more able pupils. Certainly, if most teachers were given a choice, 
they would probably elect to teach a high ability class in preference 
to a less able one in the belief that they could accomplish more with 
the former. Why is it, then, that the capable students present the prob- 
lem they do in the experiences cited? 


Probably the best answer to the question just raised is that both the 
rookie, Frank Howard, and the academically talented students are 
“victims of success.” Both need to revise their present ideas and prac- 
tices if they are to achieve the greatest measure of success. But both 
are handicapped in their efforts to acquire new behaviors by their 
apparent success with their present practices. Both have an under- 
standable reluctance to give up what has seemingly worked so well in 
the past for new ideas and procedures which have not proven them- 
selves insofar as the experience of these persons is concerned. 


One might venture to suggest at this point that the difficulty of the 
teacher-training problem has been exaggerated. It could be argued, for 
instance, that “bright” students should have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the necessity for using different methods on the high-school level 
than they were accustomed to in college. All the methods course would 
have to do, according to this point of view, would be to present the 
abundance of evidence to support the position and the students would 
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inevitably come to see its rationality. Once they had done this, they 
would then modify their teaching behavior accordingly. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not as simple as this. As anyone 
knows who has been engaged in teacher training, it is not at all unusual 
for students to behave in class very much like the rookie, Howard, did 
in batting practice. Just as Howard went along with his coach during 
practice sessions, students will “agree” with the instructor during their 
theoretical training; then when they are out in the schools doing student 
teaching they will disregard the theory and resort to their own devices. 
With many years of experience behind him as a student the prospective 
teacher is quite adept at discovering the “party line” (no matter how 
skillfully this is hidden) and responding dutifully in this fashion. 

A personal experience will illustrate this point. I once confronted 
a student who was having difficulty in practice teaching with a response 
he had made on an examination to a novel problem situation. The 
difficulty he was confronted with in student teaching was quite similar 
to the examination problem and his answer represented a relatively 
good solution. When I asked him why he had not used this particular 
solution in his teaching, I was informed that he had answered the 
examination question the way he had simply because he thought this 
was the response the course expected. He went on to say that he really 
did not believe his answer was a good one. It can be seen from this 
example that the solution to the problem of getting pupils to change 
their ideas and behavior is much more difficult than simply appealing 
to their rationality. 


There might be some individuals who still feel that the complexity 
of the problem is not as great as has been indicated. It might be argued, 
for example, that even if students left the theoretical courses with their 
basic notions about teaching relatively unchanged, the situation would 
correct itself quite naturally during practice teaching. At this time 
those students who insisted upon using college teaching methods on the 
secondary level would inevitably get their “comeuppance,” since they 
could not possibly be successful with such an approach. 


Let us see whether this prediction turns out to be the case or not. A 
student teacher who persists in lecturing at a high-school class for 
period after period will almost certainly have difficulty in retaining the 
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interest and attention of the group. The individual might respond to 
this situation in several ways. He might fail completely to recognize 
the fact that he is having any difficulty with his teaching. He might try 
to rationalize the problem to avoid having to do anything about it. 
Again, he might try to blame his ineptness on the class or his super- 
vising teacher. But even when he recognizes his own incompetency, this 
by no means assures that he will then engage in a wholesale revision 
of his practices in favor of those recommended in his theoretical train- 
ing. On the contrary, any modification of his procedures will, more 
than likely, consist of minor, piecemeal adjustments. He might, for 
example, try to instill a little more life into his lectures by spicing 
these up with interesting anecdotes. He might also develop a more 
interesting classroom personality. He might even punctuate his own 
talking with a more frequent use of questions asked of the class. His 
basic approach, however, will probably remain pretty much unchanged. 

When the student teacher has been able to polish up his teaching in 
the manner just mentioned, he might very well come to believe that his 
teaching is now “successful.” The chances are that his classes will be 
very much like what high-school students are accustomed to and the 
pupils will tend to go along with him. His feeling that he is on the 
right track will be further confirmed as he observes experienced teachers 
engaged in similar instructional practices. When the college supervisor 
arrives on the scene and attempts to point out the various deficiencies 
in this approach, the student teacher will quite likely “listen” respect- 
fully, nod his head in agreement, and then proceed with his teaching 
very much as he has previously. 

The problem here, then, like Pete Reiser’s, is how to go about 
getting individuals to change their behavior when this behavior repre- 
sents successful adjustment as far as they are concerned. According to 
professional standards their performance is viewed as deficient, but 
these persons are unable to accept and respond, in any real way, to 
professional judgments. After studying his problem Reiser concluded 
that the only chance he had of getting his pupil to change his batting 
tactics would be for the rookie to go into a prolonged hitting slump. 
Only when his batting procedures proved themselves to be inadequate, 
the coach felt, would Howard be in a psychological position to accept 
instruction. 
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It may be that Pete Reiser’s diagnosis of his difficulty is correct. 
With respect to the education of prospective secondary-school teachers, 
however, we cannot afford to wait until the individual learns from 
bitter experience that his procedures are not most effective. Indeed, it 
is quite possible that he will not discover his inadequacy at all for, as 
we have already indicated, it is extremely easy for a beginning teacher 
to get an illusion of success when actually, by professional standards, 
his practices may be grossly deficient. The effort to deal with the prob- 
lem must start during a student’s theoretical training. In such courses 
attention must be focused on what has been called “cognitive therapy,” 
that is, the practice of getting pupils to unlearn ideas which stand in 
the way of desirable new learning. To help accomplish this, the dis- 
cussion approach can be used to advantage. The aim here would be to 
get students to test their ideas against those of their classmates. In the 
course of the discussion some of the factors which have influenced the 
judgments of each person, many of them unconsciously, become 
revealed. The discussion may even cause members of the group to 
expose their hidden assumptions and their prejudices to the critical 
scrutiny of others. As things move along, alternatives not previously 
considered by many in the class will be brought to light and compared 
and tested against what is already known. As a result of such activity, 
students might well come to see the inadequacy of their existing insights 
and be motivated to think about new points of view. 

Along with providing for “cognitive therapy” theoretical training 
should help the student acquire a surer understanding of the ideas 
and practices that are introduced. One reason, certainly, why pro- 
spective teachers fail to apply what they supposedly have learned in the 
theory courses is their lack of any real understanding of the concepts 
that have been presented. When such courses are conducted entirely 
on the abstract level, the students may be able to express and manipu- 
late the words but have little understanding of the realities to which 
the verbal symbols refer. To correct this defect, theory courses must 
provide opportunities for students to come to closer grips with the 
ideas introduced. One way this can be done is to have the instructor 
employ in his own teaching the various methodologies that are being 
studied on the theoretical level. By observing the demonstration of 
these the student becomes aware of what is involved in their application 
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in the classroom situation and might, as a result of this experience, feel 
encouraged to imitate these in his own teaching. It is unquestionably 
easier to imitate than to try to apply what one has encountered only in 
the theoretical realm. Also, prospective teachers will come to under- 
stand ideas better if they are given practice in applying these in a great 
variety of situations. One of the most productive ways for giving 
students practice in applying ideas is to have them use these in analyz- 
ing and evaluating case studies and tape-recordings of classroom situa- 
tions. The ideas can function to help the individual break down com- 
plex teaching-learning activities into manageable, understandable units. 
The concept, motivation, for instance, enables a person to observe and 
understand a complex human situation. The concept can also function 
to help the student evaluate as good or bad a teaching-learning activity 
under study. Concepts, in other words, provide criteria or standards 
which can be used to judge the worth of an educational procedure. By 
getting practice in using educational theory in this way the prospective 
teacher not only gains greater understanding of them but also learns 
to assess various kinds of teaching situations in terms of defensible 
criteria. The latter process is essential in the development of a pro- 
fessional person. Finally, instructional practices can be applied during 
simulated high-school teaching situations that are scheduled during the 
laboratory sessions of a methods course. In support of these sugges- 
tions is the belief that the more deeply and comprehensively the 
individual understands what is involved in the ideas and practices 
enunciated in the theory courses the more likely it will be that he 
will do something about these in the student teaching situation. 


The student teaching experience can prove a decisive factor in our 
efforts to get students to discard beliefs which interfere with their 
professional development and to accept and utilize recommended ideas 
and practices. There are at least three ways that practice teaching can 
be helpful in this regard. For one thing, prospective teachers must be 
located in school situations where they have an opportunity to observe 
good teaching. To be most productive observation should be guided by 
a capable professional person who can help the neophyte analyze and 
evaluate what he sees. In other words, the student teacher must be 
assisted in his efforts to understand what is good and what is defective 
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about the practice he sees and why this represents good or defective 
procedure. 


Student teaching can make another contribution to the prospective 
teacher’s professional development if the school situation is one in 
which he is encouraged to try out the ideas and practices presented in 
the methods course. If the student can experience success in using a new 
approach, there is a strong likelihood that he will be convinced of its 
worth and be motivated to use it on future occasions. Any misgivings, 
doubts, or uncertainties a student may have relative to a new practice 
will best be dispelled when the individual has an opportunity to experi- 
ence for himself the value of the procedure. 


Finally, the practice teaching experience can help to uproot inade- 
quate ideas and practices and replace these by more desirable ones 
if students are given an opportunity to get together periodically in 
seminar sessions. During such meetings the student teachers could 
report on their experiences and receive the constructive criticisms of 
their peers and the college supervisor. Such sessions would also be 
helpful in another way which is often overlooked. When an individual 
is called upon to take a major step forward in his thinking and believ- 
ing—and this is precisely what we expect of students preparing to 
teach—he will be helped in this venture if he can associate in a group 
with others who are similarly engaged. The successes experienced by 
various individuals in using new ideas and practices which are reported 
to the group will serve to reinforce a person’s belief in the value of the 
activity in which he is presently engaged. The prospective teacher 
will undoubtedly find strong backing for his new undertakings from 
such a group and this should help convince him even more of the 
value of these and provide the dynamic force necessary for their con- 
tinued utilization. 


We began this presentation by referring to the trials and tribulations 
of a baseball coach trying to teach a highly touted rookie. It was 
noted that the difficulties encountered by the coach stemmed from the 
fact that his pupil had been so successful with his batting tactics that 
he was unwilling to give these up merely on the “say-so” of his tutor 
for something that was unknown and unproven. The analogy was 
drawn between this situation and one faced by those who help to 
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educate teachers. In this latter case the problem children are those 
students who have attained high academic averages in college. It was 
indicated that these students, like the baseball rookie, were victimized 
in their efforts to effect new adjustments by their successes with proce- 
dures regarded by the profession as less effective. The article con- 
cluded by making certain suggestions as to how the educator of teachers 
could deal with his problem more adequately. The problem was seen 
to be one of re-education, and the procedures outlined for dealing with 
the problem were drawn from theory from this field. 
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A Further Study of Student 
Teachers’ Attitudes on Duplication 


of Course Content 


HERBERT F. A. SMITH, 

Southern Illinois University 
ELIZABETH HARTLEY, Alma College 
OLIVE SMITH, Oakland City College 


This is the third study of the attitudes of student teachers in regard 
to duplication of content in professional education courses. The first 
study was done at Southern Illinois University’ and the second at a 
teachers’ college in the Midwest. The second institution will be called 
College A. The present study deals with two liberal arts colleges also 
located in the Midwest. These colleges will be referred to as College 
C and College D. 

College C is a denominational institution serving a small city in the 
liberal arts and pre-professional fields. It is accredited as a four year 
college whose students are accepted by the local state university and 
other universities. Among several bachelor degrees granted are the 
Bachelor of Science in Secondary Education and the Bachelor of 
Science in Elementary Education degrees. The students awarded these 
degrees meet all state requirements for teaching in their respective 
fields.” 

This college has separate departments of education and psychology 
offering the courses usually found in institutions engaged in the educa- 
tion of teachers. The number of professors in the field of professional 
education is limited by the size of the college. 

Much of what has been said of College C applies to College D which 
is also a denominational institution serving a Midwest town. College 
D demands a series of professional education courses as pre-requisites 





+ Dan Cox and Herbert F. A. Smith, “Duplication of Course Content: Student Teachers’ 
Attitudes,” Journal of Teacher Education, 10:45-48; March, 1959. 

* Herbert F. A. Smith, William Dawe, and Dan Cox, “A Comparative Study of Student 
Teachers’ Attitudes on Duplication of Course Content,” Journal of Teacher Education, 11: 
345-348; September, 1960. 
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to student teaching much as do other colleges. The graduates are 
accepted by their state university and other universities. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the last decade more than a half of their graduates 
have been certified to teach. This college, like College C, is limited 
in the number of professors of education. 

The study included fifty-six student teachers of College C and 
twenty-four of College D who were enrolled in student teaching in the 
fall quarter, 1959. 

From Tables 1 and la, it can be seen: 


1. Seventy-nine percent of the students in College C and sixty-two 
percent of those of College D believe that there was more 
repetition in their professional education courses than in their 
English courses. 

2. Sixty-seven percent of the students in College C believe that 
there is more repetition in professional education courses than 
in their major field courses. (Returns from College D were 
apparently based on a misunderstanding and are not accepta- 
ble.) 

3. In each college, slightly more repetition is indicated in major 
field courses than in English courses. 

4. Seventy-seven percent of the students in College C and ninety 
percent in College D believed that the repeated topics in their 
education courses are important. 


The reports from Southern Illinois University and from the other 
college can be compared with those from Colleges C and D. College 
C reports indicate the highest level of repetition in education courses 
followed by College A and then College D. No great significance can 
be attributed to the differences but it does appear that these colleges 
have more repetition in education courses than does the single univer- 
sity studied. As pointed out in a former study, this is perhaps due to 
the diversification of instruction in a university as opposed to the 
closer-knit faculties of a college. 

It is evident from the reports presented that in all institutions the 
great majority of the students feel that the topics repeated in education 
courses are the important ones. 


In Tables II and IIa it is seen that the quality of instruction, which 
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was indicated as the most common weakness of education courses in 
the earlier studies, is so considered by the students of College C. This 
is not the case in College D. 

The total of dissatisfactions with education courses expressed in 
College C was equal to the total in English courses and greater than 
that of major field courses. In College D the dissatisfactions in educa- 
tion courses were fewer than in the other fields. In the earlier studies, 
the university pattern closely resembled that of College C while College 
A had more dissatisfactions by far in the education courses. 

Tables III and IIIa indicate the number and proportions of students 
in each major area in the respective colleges who believe there is more 
duplication in their education courses than in their English courses. 
In many areas the numbers of students responding are so small that 
no valid conclusions can be drawn. In three of the four institutions 
students in business education frequently state there is more repetition 
in professional education courses than in English courses. In no insti- 
tution is there evidence to show that students in subject mattter areas 
who indicate that they find a great deal of repetition in education 
courses receive extraordinarily high marks in their courses. 


Conclusions 

The present study supports, in general, the findings of the previous 
studies. The quality of instruction is the most frequently expressed 
dissatisfaction in three of the four institutions and is expressed to some 
extent in the fourth. 

More repetition of topics is indicated in the three colleges than in 
the university. It is logical to suppose that the more teachers the 
students have as professors of education, the less repetition is experi- 
enced. 

In most cases (80%) the students say the topics repeated in educa- 
tion courses are important and from this it may be assumed that, to 
some extent, the repetition is justified. 


Comment 
The generalizations on which the comments following the previous 
study were based have not been changed. Further study supports these 
broad statements: 
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The danger of excessive repetition is always with us. Education 
courses are attacked on this point. Such attacks necessitate vigilance 
on our part. 


Logic demands the repetition of some topics. Many students believe 


that the topics dealt with in several courses are worthy of this repeti- 
tion. 


Table 1 


Repetition in Professional Education, English and 
Major Field Courses as seen by Student Teachers 
in College C. 


More Percent Less Equal Total 
Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment in your professional 
education courses than in your English 
courses? 43 79 3 10 56 
Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your 
professional education courses than in 
your major field? 28 67 5 9 42 
Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your 
major field than in English courses? 18 55 9 14 4l 


Yes Percent No Percent 


If there was repetitive treatment of topics in 
your professional education courses were these 
topics the important ones? 23 77 7 30 


Table la 
Repetition in Professional Education, English, and 


Major Field Courses as Seen by Student Teachers in 
College D. 


More Percent Less Equal Total 
Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment in your professional 
education courses than in your English 
courses ? 16 62 6 4 26 
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Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your pro- 
fessional education courses than in your 
major field? 9 33 7 ll 27 
Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your 


major field than in English courses? 12 46 10 + 26 


Yes Percent No Percent 
If there was repetitive treatment of topics in 
your professional education courses were these 
topics the important ones? - 20 90 2 22 


Table 11 
Reasons why Students Feel Inadequate in Their Preparation in 
Professional Education, English, and Major Field Courses 
(College C). 


Not Quality of Lack of Total of 
Area Enough Courses Instruction Interest Other Dissatisfactions 
Professional 3 7 7 4 21 
Education 
English 7 2 ll 0 20 
Major Fields 3 2 2 3 10 
Table lla 


Reasons why Students Feel Inadequate in Their Preparation in 
Professional Education, English, and Major Field Courses 
(College D). 


Not Quality of Lack of Total of 
Area Enough Courses Instruction Interest Other Dissatisfactions 
Professional 4 2 2 2 10 
Education 
English 5 4 2 3 14 
Major Fields 5 5 0 3 13 
Table 111 


Percent of Student Teachers by Major Fields Who 
Believe There is More Duplication in Professional Education 
Courses than There is in English Courses 


(College C) 
Frequency Number Percent 
Elementary Education 16 22 73 
Business Education 7 8 87 
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Physical Education 9 14 64 

Social Studies 8 9 89 

Biology 1 1 100 

English 2 2 100 

Total 43 56 79 
Table llla 


Percent of Student Teachers by Major Fields Who 
Believe There is More Duplication in Professional Education 
Courses than there is in English Courses 


(College D) 
Frequency Number Percent 

Elementary Education 8 9 89 
Business Administration 3 3 100 
Music 2 2 100 
Physical Education 1 4 25 
History 0 1 0 
Spanish 1 2 50 
Biology 0 2 0 
French 0 1 0 
Speech 0 1 0 
English 1 1 100 

Total 16 26 62 
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U. S. Prestige in Australia, New 
Zealand and Other Countries 


J. D. McAULAY 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Our family of three, wife, ten year old son and self, recently spent 
some two years in Australia and New Zealand on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship. At the conclusion of our Fulbright contract, we travelled through 
Asia and Europe for some three months and thus completed a tour 
about this tired old globe. Our two years were filled with experiences 
we shall never forget and with memories that will continually re-thrill 
us. We were treated kindly and hospitably wherever we travelled and 
made many life-long friends. We personally do not recall an unpleas- 
ant experience or incident. We met courtesy and concern, from Sydney 
to Hong Kong, from Karachi to Brussels. Thus we were amazed to 
learn, from conversations with European and Asiatic friends and 
acquaintances that America is not liked abroad, and is horribly mis- 
understood. There would seem to be several reasons for this climate. 


1. In spite of Mr. Christian Herter’s continued reassurances to the 
contrary, we as a nation are not respected abroad. By respect is meant 
confidence—confidence in a principle or objective, which is consistent, 
which is positive. I was asked dozens of times (ninety-seven by accu- 
rate notebook count), “What is your foreign policy in the Far East?” 
Australians and New Zealanders are especially concerned over our 
seeming lack of a policy in the recent Indonesian crisis. They believe 
that if Indonesia falls to Communism the gate has been opened for 
millions of Chinese to move down into Australia. To the Australians 
and New Zealanders a policy of “contain Communism in Asia” isn’t 
sufficiently positive nor constructive. They believe that an Anti- 
Communist Clause rushed through a SEATO conference isn’t sufficient 
in itself to prevent the spread of Communism in southeast Asia unless 
there is a positive program of political, economic and social construc- 
tion to give foundation to the clause. 
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This misunderstanding of our Far East policy took on a comparative 
note one fine spring evening in Hong Kong, when a wealthy Chinese 
merchant said to me, “The British, when they governed the Far East, 
were realistic, distant, but decisive. You Americans act like silly play- 
boys. No one knows what you’re up to.” And in Bangkok this mis- 
understanding had a nationalistic note. A principal of a technical 
school in that city said, “We don’t like Communism, but we do like 
Nationalism. You of the West must help us to achieve sound Nation- 
alism. You are so muddling and meddling because you seem to have 
no definite policy except anti-Communism. 


It is this lack of a definite policy in the Far East, and I presume 
in the Near East as well, which causes more misunderstanding and 
hesitation, in my humble opinion, than all the heavy pressure of Soviet 
propaganda. And when visiting American dignitaries to allied nations 
are interviewed on radio or television concerning American policies, 
they are too often hesitant, vague and indirect. In contrast, a Russian 
scientist, interviewed aboard the USSR science ship Votiaz resting in 
Auckland harbor, was direct, definite and often blunt with reporters 
on the policy of the USSR to Southeast Asia. 


2. A second factor causing misunderstanding with our friends and 
allies in Southeast Asia and Australia is the “Dollar Wall.” Because 
of their soft currency and dollar shortage, they cannot purchase Ameri- 
can goods without government permission and cutting a great deal of 
red tape. Thus American educational books and periodicals, journals 
and textbooks, materials and equipment are at a premium. This is most 
annoying to educators in these countries. Their first request of a visit- 
ing American educator is how they can secure this or that American 
source material they have read about in a British or Japanese Journal. 

Travellers from these countries to the United States are allowed, 
by their governments, such a meager allowance of dollars, it is impossi- 
ble for them to meet our abnormal cost of living. Allowed five dollars 
a day living expenses if they come to this country, educators are most 
frustrated. But this frustration also extends to businessmen who are 
allowed ten dollars a day. Who can live on ten dollars a day in New 
York or San Francisco? Over and over again I heard the complaint, 
“But I can’t get any American dollars.” 
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Thus Australians and New Zealanders are turning more and more 
to Japan and free Asia, to Germany and Italy for the interchange of 
ideas and commerce, not because they want to, necessarily, but because 
they can afford to. This may be convenient, but not desirable. 

Conversely, the USSR offers many invitations to students, teachers, 
businessmen and artists of New Zealand and Australia to visit the land 
of the Soviets. Transportation costs to such guests are cut to a mini- 
mum. In many cases all expenses for teachers and students to Russia 
are gratis. From a New Zealand teachers college of a thousand-odd 
enrollment, three students had been to Moscow on a year’s scholarship 
—none had been to the United States. 


3. Too, it was noticeable over and over again how easily the Rus- 
sians capture foreign newspaper space. What Khrushchev says or 
proposes makes headline news, and is so stated as to give the psychologi- 
cal impression of positive suggestions for the solution of Mid East or 
Far East problems. Too often Dulles and Eisenhower, answering Soviet 
proposals, receive second or back page space. Too often the American 
reply appears weak and second rate. As one reporter of a large Mel- 
bourne daily indicated, “Why don’t you Americans do a little proposing 
first, then you wouldn’t always be on the defensive.” 

However, it is America that receives the negative headlines. Our 
violent big-city juvenile delinquency problems to our school integration 
difficulties make news. Our domestic and international mistakes seem 
to be as much food for news abroad as here in America. Reading of 
American news in foreign newspapers gives one the impression that 
the United States is a land of continual crises, eruptions, scandals and 
upheavals. On the other hand, negative news from the USSR is usually 
reported from secondary sources, “A Swedish source reports that the 
Soviet government ... ,” etc. Even in the recent shake-up between 
Bulganin and Khrushchev, Australian and New Zealand newspapers 
could only report what British or American experts thought was hap- 
pening within the inner circles of the USSR government. Thus the man 
on the street has always an unconscious doubt as to whether the news 
reporting on the USSR is correct. But with the direct reporting of 
negative American news, he has no doubt but such must be facts. 

It is difficult to understand why former President Truman receives 
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more foreign newspaper space when he makes a statement on certain 
policies or gives an opinion on world affairs than does President 
Eisenhower when the latter makes a statement on similar topics. This 
type of reporting gives the impression to the Australian or New Zea- 
lander that our present American leadership lacks strength. Herter was 
correct when he said, “Our publicity abroad is bad.” 


4. Too, there is the incorrect impression abroad that America’s 
primary objective and major philosophy is basically materialistic; that 
our principal concern is not with ideas but with material things. An 
African student commented, after visiting the American building at the 
current Brussell’s world exhibit, “I find no ideas in your beautiful 
building. Is your country as empty in thought?” New Zealand and 
Australian visitors to our Australasian homes, looking through our 
copies of the Saturday Evening Post would gaze enraptured at the 
automobiles advertised there. Their comments invariably were, “Are 
your automobiles really that long and beautiful? And where do people 
get all that money to buy them?” When it was explained that a large 
majority of the American public purchases its automobiles on time 
or credit, our visitors were somewhat shocked. To them, owning a little 
outright is preferable to partially owning much. 

Thus the comment is invariably heard, “You Americans would sell 
your soul for a dollar?” It is believed by Australians that we count 
material goods so highly we have few standards, that we shift our moral 
values as expediency demands or as the materialistic goal of money and 
things beckons. This materialistic philosophy, supposedly impregnates 
our entire social life, business, the arts, government, education. The 
vice chancellor of a newly created Australian university indicated that 
in his selection of faculty he would place graduates from reputable 
European and Australasian universities above those of reputable Ameri- 
can universities, because the former emphasized the securing of ideas, 
the latter the securing of credits. 


And with this belief of Asians and Australasians in our lack of 
standards is a growing questioning and doubt as to the ultimate values 
of free enterprise in Canada and the United States. The discussion in 
social and academic groups often focuses on the questions, can an 
economic system based on materialistic profit and individual competi- 
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tion solve such social problems as juvenile delinquency, and family 
disunity, racketeering in labor and politics? Can such an economic 
system produce scientists whose prime purpose is the search for pure 
knowledge, regardless of the materialistic benefit or utilitarian results 
secured? 

In those college classes I taught while in Australia there were some 
fifteen Colombo Plan students. These are students from allied Asiatic 
countries invited as guests to Australia or New Zealand to study in 
their chosen field. These students, I learned, watch with growing inter- 
est the experiment of economic development in Red China, but they 
also watch with apprehension the number of unemployed in Canada, 
West Germany, Japan, Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. Many 
Australian and New Zealand students, I learned, have the same appre- 
hensions, but they are also concerned with the problem—is the indi- 
vidual materialistic profit motive the best for a world society moving 
more and more to cooperation and unity? 

But in spite of these criticisms and qu«stionings, I found, in my 
two years abroad and by talking to hundreds of persons, a grudging 
admiration of the U.S.A. This admiration extends from our methods, 
efficient and progressive, in business and commerce, to our educational 
system. The latter is admired for its daring in experimentation and 
research, for its energy in new thinking and in its handling of problems, 
for its foresight in plan and purpose. As one little Siamese headmaster 
expressed it, “We admire what you do but sometimes we don’t like why 
you do it.” 
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Florida County School Boards and 
the Curriculum, 1885-1920 


MARIAN WATKINS BLACK 
Florida State University 


County Boards of Public Instruction have influenced the development 
of the curriculum of the public schools through several means, not the 
least of which has been that of in-service education of teachers. During 
the late 1800’s and early 1900’s major vehicles through which such 
curricular modifications were brought about were those of the teachers’ 
institute and the summer normal. The term “teachers’ institute” was 
applied to a type of in-service education which involved attendance at 
meetings where lectures were given by authorities, usually school men 
from elsewhere, on aspects of the teacher’s work. The major purpose 
seems to have been to inspire and to develop a philosophy of education. 
Though the length of the institute varied, it usually lasted for several 
days. Its methods later included not only lectures by visitors and local 
personnel, but also demonstrations and question-and-answer periods. 
The summer normal ordinarily lasted longer, frequently for two 
months, and was customarily taught by one or more teachers who re- 
mained for the entire term. Though somewhat similar to the institute 
its work included both review of the subjects to be taught in the elemen- 
tary school and professional courses in methods, in materials, and in 
philosophy of education. The term “curriculum” as used in this 


study is defined as the experiences of pupils which are directed by 
the teacher. 


Herein is discussed the influence of summer normal schools, of 
teachers’ institutes, and of related activities upon the curriculum of 
public schools in four Florida counties—Escambia, Calhoun, Duval, 
and Lake—as found through study of the minutes of their county boards 
of public instruction and through examination of other pertinent data. 
Escambia County either was further advanced in providing in-service 
education than were Calhoun and Lake counties or her minutes pro- 
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vided more information. The early minutes of Duval County were 
destroyed in the great Jacksonville fire of 1901, hence only through 
other reports can her progress in these early years be determined. For 
these reasons the basis for much of this report is the Escambia program. 


In Florida, as elsewhere in the country, teachers’ institutes were 
intimately related to the establishment and expansion of systems of 
public schools. Early state superintendents recognized the values of 
these institutes in improving the education of teachers. Among those 
who recommended institutes were McLin, Haisley, Foster, and Russell: 
McLin would have liked to set up institutes of one month’s duration in 
each congressional district; Haisley held institutes in the several coun- 
ties of the state; but it remained for Albert J. Russell to organize the 
first state teacher’s institute, which was held at De Funiak Springs, in 
1886. Teachers from Escambia County attended both this and the 
one held there in February, 1887, their attendance being encouraged 
by the Escambia Board of Public Instruction, which approved a partial 
pay roll in each of these years to enable teachers to attend.” 


In-service teacher education similar to institutes in purpose and basic 
to later institute work was carried on in Escambia prior to this time. 
In March, 1885, the Reverend A. D. Mayo of Boston, who was in De 
Funiak Springs for the Florida Chautauqua, came to Pensacola to 
deliver two lectures on the subject of education for the benefit of 
teachers and pupils. Shortly afterward the Escambia county super- 
intendent visited Lake De Funiak where he witnessed the work done 
by Miss Matilda H. Ross in kindergarten. She was thereupon engaged 
to work in Pensacola in Public Schools number 1 and number 31 for 
one week, giving in all eight courses (classes) .” 


During the years included in this investigation teachers’ institutes 
were frequently sponsored by the school officials of Florida counties, 
often with assistance from the State Department of Education and/or 


1Florida Educators. FSU Studies, No. 30. Tallahassee: The Florida State University, 
1959, pp. 59, 80, 95, 109; Nita Katherine Pyburn. The History of the Development of a 
Single School System of Education in Florida, 1822-103. Tallahassee: The Florida State 
University, 1954, pp. 108-109. 

® Minutes of the Escambia County School Board, Feb. 27, 1886; Feb. 21, 1887. (Here- 
after referred to as Escambia Minutes.) 

* Escambia Minutes, Jan. 9, 25, 1885; Nita Katherine Pyburn. The Florida Chautauqua. 
Tallahassee: The Florida State University, n. d., p. 6. 
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the Peabody Education Fund.’ In 1885, the principal of Public School 
number 1 in Pensacola was required by the county board “to hold a 
Teachers’ Institute for the entire county in Pensacola at least once 
during the term or for one week after the close of the term.” He was 
also obliged to visit every school in the county on Saturdays “for the 
purpose of lecturing to the patrons and children on the subject of educa- 
tion and teaching and the public schools of the county.” This latter 
responsibility had similar purposes to those of the institute.” 

Two years later an Escambia County Teachers’ Institute was held at 
Public School number 1, commencing September 26, 1887, and con- 
tinuing for five days. Teachers from the county presented such topics 
as: Elementary Science, Arithmetic, Object Lessons, Our County Cur- 
riculum, Elementary Reading, Music in the Common Schools, A 
Teacher’s Library, Philosophy of Education, Shall We Have a County 
Normal?, A County Teacher’s Reading Course, and Common Schools 
Established in Florida. Addresses were given by State Superintendent 
A. J. Russell and by W. A. Blount, member of the Escambia County 
School Board.” 

In that same autumn the school board planned a teachers’ institute 
to be held for colored teachers in Public School number 31, during 
the last week in November. The next year the responsibility for organ- 
izing county institutes was again delegated to the principal of Public 


School number 1, John Patterson. One month later the Board approved 
a resolution that: 


All teachers who do not attend the full term of the Teachers’ Institute which 
is to be held in School Building No. 1 commencing Sept. 21, 1888, and 


continuing for five days shall be required to stand an examination before 
having their certificates renewed.’ 


By this action the board recognized attendance at the teachers’ insti- 
tute as being as useful as the teachers’ examination in determining 
teacher competence. Recognition of their values is seen in the fact 
that again in July, 1889, the Board voted to hold teachers’ institutes 


*Marian Watkins Black, “The Contributions of the Peabody Education Fund to The 


Development of Education in Florida, 1867-1900,” Florida Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. II, No. 1, Jan. 1960. 


5 Escambia Minutes, Sept. 25, 1885. 
® Ibid., Jan. 7, 1888. 
* Ibid., Aug. 8, 1888. 
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for both white and colored teachers.” 

The previous presentation shows that prior to 1890 the Escambia 
County School Board was recognizing that the curriculum of a school 
could be no better than the teachers employed in the classrooms. Not 
only was it recognizing the responsibility of the county board to improve 
instruction through in-service education of teachers but it was aggres- 
sively exploring and utilizing a variety of ways to aid the professional 
development of the teachers employed in the county. It was providing 
opportunity for in-service training through institutes, lectures, and 
demonstrations. The emphasis of such training was placed upon mas- 
tery of the elementary school subjects, with meager exposure to 
pedagogics. 

Teachers’ institutes continued to be sponsored by Florida counties 
during the time included in this study. In 1890, the Superintendent 
of Escambia County was asked to notify teachers throughout the county 
that the proposed teachers’ institutes were to be postponed unless money 
had been secured to pay them one month’s salary. Then for the first 
time the Escambia minutes show that teachers were to be credited with 
having taught three days if they attended the five days of the institu- 
tions.” 

In this period at least two other counties, Lake and Calhoun, were 
also taking positive action to up-grade the education of teachers. Lake 
county was making plans to hold a normal institute “for the better 
education of teachers and young persons” to be held during the summer 
of 1891 for three weeks, if attendance would justify that length of 
term. In 1894, the Lake county board voted to admit teachers to the 
high school after March 1 for review of the course of study preparatory 
to taking the teachers’ examinations. It was 1893 when reference was 
first made in the Calhoun county minutes to an institute, at which time 
plans were disclosed for a joint institute to be held for the teachers of 
Calhoun and Liberty counties in September, 1893. During the next 
few years such institutes and summer normals continued to be held, 
the counties sponsoring them, but being assisted financially in their 
support.” 

8 Ibid., Oct. 8, 1887; July 7, 1888; July 25, 1889. 


® [bid., Dec. 18, 1890; June 8, 1891. 
*° Calhoun Minutes, July 3, 1895; May 8, 1894; Lake Minutes, Feb. 3, 1891; Feb. 6, 1894. 
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The length of these institutes or normal schools seems to have varied 
according to both the ability of the county to finance in-service education 
and the attendance of the teachers. In 1895, the Escambia county 
board decided to spend the money which was available for the educa- 
tion of teachers for a county institute to be held for one week prior to 
the opening of school for the year 1895-1896. The reason given for 
its being limited to one week was that board members believed that 
teachers having sufficient money to be away from home for two weeks 
would likely go farther north.” 

By the next year, 1897, summer normals, held for two months, had 
largely replaced the shorter institutes in Lake and Escambia counties. 
Escambia held two during that summer, one for white and one for 
Negro teachers. Although discussion of correspondence with state 
superintendent Sheats regarding the holding of normals in 1897 was 
recorded in the Escambia minutes, it is not clear whether or not they 
were held. Lake County had been asked by Sheats to aid in sustaining 
free normal schools for teachers during the summer of 1896 with the 
Peabody Education Fund paying half of the expenses. Lake County, 
where it was held, agreed to pay $150. Two years later Umatilla in 
Lake County was requesting that a Peabody summer school again be 
held in the county.” 

In addition to providing teachers’ institutes and summer normals 
during the decade, 1890-1900, the Escambia county board was encour- 
aging professional reading. This professional reading was focused on 
both the subjects-to-be-taught and on method. The list of recommended 
books given below shows both the scope and the specific readings: 


Principles of Education Practically Applied .......... J. M. Greenwood 
Caml Wiemann occ ees ee ie esi siew ei cane A. M. Gow 
Ventilation of School Buildings ....................... G. B. Morrison 
SESE SE ae ne Shoemacher et al 


Monteith’s Easy Lessons in Popular Science 
Quick’s Educational Essays 
Johannot’s Principles of Teaching 


Ries BUS Sig DUS UKs» Sway ale Payson, Dunton, Scribner 
Selections for Little Folks 





11 Escambia Minutes, June 10, 1895. 
12 Ibid., April 28, May 8, 1896; June 10, 1897; Lake Minutes, April 7, July 7, 1897; 
March 7, 1898. 
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Graded Memory Selections ...........ccccceeceecscess J. B. Peaslee 
Bardeen’s Memory Gems 

ND a occ in sn caciensipeeabey e's ded Lee and Shephard 
I os in 6 kd Was wils e me buldaile ced A. S. Burns and Co. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Speaker 

Parker on Geographical Study 

NN I os nee dade ncn nc bess ncieaies James H. Baker 
a, ie tes phawianninan sows Emerson E. White 
Fisher’s Outline of Geography—Latest Edition 

Wentworth’s Elementary Numbers 


“Methods and Aids in Geography” ....................-. Chas. F. King 
Notes and Lessons on Moral Subjects ................. F. W. Hackwood 
“How to Teach Manners in the Schoolroom” ........... Julia M. Dewey 
Nos. 1 and 2, “What Words Say” 

“Geography and Gand Modeling” .................-.2..50-0005: Frye 
Fairbank’s History of Florida 

The House I Live In 
ee a vad wh oa eee ee R. L. Campbell 


Swinton’s School Composition 

Morse’s First Lessons in Zoology 
Youman’s First Book in Botany 
Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany 
Newell’s Reader in Botany 

—Crosby’s Common Minerals 
Richardson’s First Lessons in Minerals 


No cs wane ads reese vanced Henry E. Chambers 
Appleton’s Primary Chemistry 
as bid Koad a bneeeks eines wens Cooley* 


Since the Escambia board had been influenced by the De Funiak 
Chautauqua in securing lectures in 1885, it may have been influenced 
by the Chautauqua in its decision to recommend library books to 
teachers. This influence seems probable since the De Funiak Chautau- 
qua was sponsoring the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, a 
part of the Chautauqua movement. The recognition given by the board 
to the value of home study was doubtless also influenced by the recogni- 
tion given to correspondence work by the Chautauqua. However, none 
of the above texts was listed among those in the required course of 


reading for 1883-1884, as cited by Pyburn.™ 





18 Escambia Minutes, Aug. 8, 13, 1894. (Copied as recorded) 
** Pyburn, The Florida Chautauqua, pp. 35-36. 
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No further records concerning the holding of institutes or summer 
schools were found in the minutes of these counties from 1898 until 
1910; however, it is known that state funds were available to assist 
with county normals. That teachers’ institutes continued is also known 
because the school board of Duval county went on record in 1907 as 
opposing compulsory teachers’ institutes and voted that its delegates to 
the forthcoming county superintendent’s convention act as a unit in 
opposing such requirements. In 1910 the Escambia county superintend- 
ent was instructed to circularize the teachers of the county in order to 
see whether or not a ten-weeks’ normal school should be conducted in 
Public School number 1. In 1918, when a teachers’ institute was set 
for February 14-16, teachers attending the entire session were to count 
February 14 and 15 as taught.” 

As school boards provided the summer training schools, they were 
also developing regulations concerning them. Earlier lecturers and 
institutes were often for the benefit of pupils, patrons, and teachers; 
but by the second decade of the nineteenth century county school boards 
were defining the purposes of institutes and normals more clearly and 
differentiating as to who should attend. Calhoun provided an example 
of regulations for enrollment when in March, 1915, the board limited 
attendance at the spring normal by adopting a rule that: “No boy or 
girl under the age of 15 years or below the eighth grade is eligible to 
attend.” Two years later their newly adopted requirements were that: 

1. The student must be over seventeen 

2. He must live in Calhoun county 

3. He must file with the superintendent a statement that he intends to 
become a teacher in the public schools of Florida. 

4. He must be able to pass creditable examination on the first half of the 


eighth grade work as prescribed by the course of study in Calhoun 
county.” 


These actions of school boards indicate that the education of teachers 
was being evolved and in the process it was acquiring a character dif- 
ferent from and broader than the regular elementary and secondary 


education. 
18 Duval Minutes, April 15, 1907; Escambia Minutes, March 8, 1910; Jan. 19, Feb. 8, 
1918. 


*® Calhoun Minutes, Mar. 1, 1915. 
7 Ibid., March 5, 1917. 
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At least one county, Duval, appeared troubled by poor attendance at 
summer schools, since in 1914 its county board unanimously approved 
resolutions that teachers of the city and county were expected to show 
their appreciation of the board’s providing a summer training school 
by attending it. Such schools were provided in that county in 1914, 
1915, and 1916. The following subjects were included in 1914 in the 
summer work: agriculture, physiology, political and physical geog- 
raphy, orthography, arithmetic, algebra, English grammar, English 
composition, United States history, music, sewing, primary methods, 
pedagogy, school management, civil government, and Florida history.” 
Comparison of these offerings with the courses taught in the public 
schools indicates great similarity to the existing public school curricu- 
lum. Hence, this county, as others, was providing opportunity for 
teachers to learn the subject matter which they were obliged to teach, 
as well as methods to use in the classroom. 

Another means of in-service education with which county boards 
were experimenting was demonstration teaching. It was being used 
especially in Duval county where its value was recognized by Professor 
Rutherford, supervising principal of the elementary schools of the 
county. During the summer of 1911, he had used this method to some 
extent and had asked that the board allocate funds to pay the strong 
teachers who taught for demonstration purposes a small subsidy. The 
board agreed to budget funds for this purpose. They allocated not only 
these funds, but additional money to pay the rural teachers who 
attended one or more of the meetings two dollars for each meeting 
attended.” 

Though in-service education continued to be provided by school 
boards, summer normals and teachers’ institutes of several days dura- 
tion decreased in number between 1915 and 1920. Three factors 
appear to have diminished the need for them: (1) the establishment of 
teacher-training departments in the high schools of several counties in 
the state from 1915 on; (2) the greater attendance at summer schools 
in the three state institutions of higher education—the University of 
Florida, the Florida State College for Women, and the Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (Negro); and (3) the increased propor- 


18 Duval Minutes, June 27, 1914; May 16, 1914. 
1® Ibid., May 11, 1912. 
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tion of teachers with better pre-service education.” 

It is seen from the preceding that in-service education for teachers 
has long been used by educational administrators to improve instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Florida. Early efforts in this direction 
were encouraged by the Peabody Education Fund which by 1880 had 
turned its efforts toward the improvement of the education of teachers. 
State and county superintendents and county boards of public instruc- 
tion also early recognized this aspect of their responsibility and met it 
by a variety of means. Records of the four selected Florida counties 
show that their county boards of education provided opportunity for 
teachers of these counties to gain information about the subjects in- 
cluded in the curriculum and about better methods of teaching. These 
county school boards were attacking the problem of inadequate prepara- 
tion of teachers through a variety of means which included lectures, 
teachers’ institutes, summer normals, approved lists of professional 
readings. The subject matter studied by the teachers embraced the 
subjects required in the schools and elements of pedagogy. It appears 
that there were reciprocal influences between the scope and content of 
in-service education and the subjects taught in the public schools, each 
growing out of the other. The decisions of Florida county school boards 
regarding in-service education, as shown by the minutes of these four 
counties, had influence upon the knowledge and skill of the teachers 
and hence directly influenced the curriculum, which comprised ex- 
periences of the pupils when under the direction of the teacher. 

*°Thomas Everette Cochran, History of Public-School Education in Florida Bulletin 


1921, No. 1. Tallahassee: State Department of Education, 1921. Lancaster, Pa. The New 
Era Printing Co., Inc., 1921, pp. 163-167, 179-188, 193-194, 244, 256. 
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Removing Bottlenecks in the 


Teaching of Reading 


RALPH W. HOUSE 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


National interest is focused on how well our children are learning to 
read and reading to learn. Article after article has appeared in our lay 
magazines. Is it possible to use this intense national interest as a means 
by which a better reading environment for our children can be devel- 
oped? In what phases of the total reading program can we hope to 
make substantial changes leading to the development of a superior 
reading program? 


Portable Blackboards 

Too much of teacher’s instructional time as well as the pupil’s 
learning time is wasted by the teacher taking time to write a sentence 
for each new word to be learned during that reading period. She has 
her back to the pupils which makes it possible for elbows to go into 
action—a kind of behavior which is not conducive to absolute atten- 
tion and rapid learning. 

Most classrooms do not have enough blackboard space. Five or more 
portable blackboards each 42 x 60 inches—made of pressboard or 
masonite with a smooth finish on both sides and painted with flat, 
black paint would make it possible for the teacher to write the much 
needed sentences—each sentence containing one new word to be learned 
during the next reading period. Then, when the group’s reading period 
is next on the daily schedule, only a minimum of time is lost by the 
teacher having to write words, or sentences on the blackboard. No one 
knows how much gain or progress would be made by the removal of 
this bottleneck! 

In addition, Step III in each reading lesson in a series of readers 
is devoted to aiding the accurate and rapid recognition of the most 
recently learned printed words. The blackboards would make it possi- 
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ble for teacher to put the most recently learned printed words on the 
portable blackboards in advance of the reading period. Again, valua- 
ble teacher-and-pupil time has been saved and no time lost due to the 
teacher having to take time out of each reading period to write sen- 
tences, or words on the blackboard. She can now write them on the 
portable blackboards after school closes for the day, or before school 
opens each morning. 


Pupil-Load Per Teacher 

The first-grade classroom should never have more than eighteen 
pupils. The second-grade classroom should never have more than 
twenty pupils, and the third-grade classroom should never have more 
than twenty-four pupils. Today teaching is not so much concerned with 
hearing memorized lessons as guiding pupils in evaluative reading or 
thinking involving an analysis and synthesis of the materials read in 
light of a problem or question up for study. One cannot guide effec- 
tively if he or she has too many pupils in his or her classroom. 


Challenge-Tolerance Level 

At the present time pupil evaluation or study is almost a failure as 
it is carried on in our schools. It is almost a failure because our class- 
room enrollments per teacher are too large. Second, it fails because 
supervisory officials do not understand the scope of pupil study. Only 
lip service is given to the idea that the curriculum should be adjusted 
to the child. Supervisory officials do not clearly understand how pupils 
should be studied in order to determine each child’s challenge-tolerance 
level. It should be obvious that, unless the teacher knows a child’s 
challenge-tolerance level, she is likely to guide that child into experi- 
encing a curriculum that is entirely too difficult for him, leading to 
frustration and dissatisfaction rather than success and satisfaction. 


Three-or-More Series of Readers 
The hand-me-down procedure followed when one has only one series 
of readers should be discarded! Why? Because a series of readers 
should be selected for a particular type of pupil, e.g., the superior fast- 
maturing pupils, or the average fast-maturing pupils, or the slow 
average-maturing pupils, or the slow slow-maturing pupils. If you use 
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only one series of readers, it should be apparent that after your superior 
fast-maturing group has read the first preprimer, etc., discussed it, 
laughed about it, what is there for your next group to read in that 
first preprimer? The answer is nothing! 


Individualized Reading Instruction 


Teachers who have read Elementary English and The Reading 
Teacher for the past five years are aware of the growing interest in the 
results achieved through individualized instruction. Each pupil should 
be permitted sometime during the school day to follow his interests 
—this is done best through individualized instruction. The pupil with 
guidance from his teacher selects a book whose pictures seem to indi- 
cate that he would find it profitable to read. This procedure permits 
the pupil to read what he wants to read and he does it at his speed. 
He gets so much more done! Any reading difficulties are met through 
guidance from his teacher. Very little time is wasted by this procedure. 
Individualized reading instruction removes a bottleneck in our reading 
program which harasses teachers daily. 


Practice on Most Recently Learned Printed Words 


There are two ideas or procedures which should be recognized and 
dealt with when this bottleneck is removed. First, it is unwise to depend 
entirely upon reading materials which possess high interest and low 
vocabulary difficulty to always aid the accurate and rapid recognition 
of the most recently learned printed words. Context cannot be depended 
upon as the only means of achieving overlearning on the most recently 
learned printed words. Second, intelligent practice on the most recently 
learned printed words is a must. What is needed to remove this bottle- 
neck? 


Two things are needed—the portable blackboards, mentioned earlier 
in this paper, and fifty-or-more ways of helping pupils enjoy living with 
the most recently learned printed words. The preceding sentence 
implies a fact known to reading supervisors that most teachers in the 
primary grades do well to use ten ways of having their pupils practice 
intelligently on the most recently learned printed words. 
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A Sound Phonics Program 

Teachers sometimes seem to lose sight of a fact of which they are 
aware—there are two kinds of words—spoken words and printed 
words. Phonics implies that the sounds represented by the first letter, 
or the first and second letters in an unfamiliar printed word may be 
presented in a very familiar spoken word. This procedure is called a 
phonics secondary clue procedure and when used along with the pri- 
mary clue, or meaning clue, may help the pupil to recall the name of 
the strange printed word which in this example is strange in form only. 

Phonics implies that one or more familiar speech sounds are pre- 
sented as a secondary aid to recall; the meaning clue is always the 
primary aid to the recall of the name of an unfamiliar printed word. 

Cordts in the Elementary English for October, 1955, calls our atten- 
tion to the use of an important fact about phonics which should never 
be overlooked—the two spoken words uttered by the teacher should 
contain the sound of the first letter or first and second letters and should 
be followed by the same vowel sound as represented by the first vowel 
in the unfamiliar word! With this fact in mind teachers can remove 
one more bottleneck in our reading program. 

In the preprimers and usually in the primers, phonics may be used 
as a perception clues procedure, however, in the first readers, second 


readers and third readers it seems wise to use phonics as a recognition 
clues procedure. 


Idea-Controlled Reading Materials 

The worst bottleneck in the reading program will be discussed at 
this point. Very few books have been written which deal adequately 
with one topic or not more than two topics—preferably one topic. Here 
the term topic means, e.g., “Pioneer Life in the Mississippi Valley,” 
“Farming in the Corn Belt States,” “Coal Mining in the Mississippi,” 
“The Cattle Industry in the Mississippi Valley,” “Modern Farming 
Practices in the Corn Belt States,” “Our Oil Wells,” “Uranium Mines 
in the United States,” etc. 

The author’s purpose in writing a book on one of the topics presented 
in the preceding paragraph is to present adequately all the ideas on 
one topic, for example, that fifth grade pupils could read about profita- 
bly. Hence, these books could be called the idea-controlled reading 
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materials. Even today in too many classrooms reading to learn through 
the use of one copy each of many different factual books receives too 
little attention. 


Teacher Needs Helpers 

There is evidence that people are becoming aware that teachers 
need trained helpers. This adds up to the fact that each classroom needs 
one master teacher and one-or-more helping teachers! 

A number of towns in the United States have expressed that under- 
standing of the problem discussed in the preceding paragraph by ob- 
taining helpers for their teachers, e.g., the Bay City, Michigan, Public 
Schools is one example. 

It may at times take the services of several superior teachers to ade- 
quately guide one superior pupil’s thinking about the problem in 
which he is presently interested. If this is true, then it follows that to 
divide a teacher’s time among thirty pupils is asking for defeat—for 
a learning situation which will contribute but little in the way of ade- 
quate guidance for the thirty pupils previously mentioned. 
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workers are included. 
Workbooks concentrate on gram- 
mar, usage, and spelling. A com- 
plete Teachers’ Handbook for 
each level. 


Ginn suill Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by John T. Burrus, P. O. 
Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JANUARY, 1961 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this Issue: Donald K. Adams, William M. Alexander, Jack Allen, 
Myrtle Bomar, John E. Brewton, Marjorie L. Criley, Susan Crutchfield, Harold 
D. Drummond, Lloyd M. Dunn, John M. Frase, Norman Frost, Susan Gray, Clifton 
L. Hall, Katherine Hall, Leonard Manheim, Winnie Mooney, Anna Loe Russell, 
H. Craig Sipe, T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


Mumrorp, Lewis. Roots of Contem- 
porary American Architecture. Grove 
Press, 1959. 454p. $2.95. 


Beginning with the book “Sticks and 
Stones” (1924) Lewis Mumford has written 
original and constructive criticism of the 
architectural field. This book, first published 
in 1952 in hardback, is now available in 
paperback. This book contains magnificent 
essays by Mumford and such early critics as 
Greenough, Vaux, Schuyler, as well as Whit- 
aker, Giedion, and Nowicki. Professional or 
non-professional students of architecture 
must own this book. 


MUNSTERBERG, Huco. Art of the 
Chinese Sculptor. Tuttle, 1960. 32p. 
$2.50. Art Treasures of Asia, vol. 3. 

No one seriously interested in Chinese art 
should miss this fine little book. Twelve 
plates in full color are excellent. 


Nakamura, Masaya. Young Nudes. 
Tuttle, 1960. 71p. $3.50. 


This book is an excellent collection of 
photographic studies of the human form. 
Only occasionally does the artist move from 
the prime object, that of portraying the hu- 
man form as beautiful and sensuous, and 
become arty. 





Children’s Literature 


ADLER, Invinc anp RutH. Things 
that Spin. John Day, 1960. 48p. $2.00. 


The volume presents a collection of many 
simple experiments to perform. Its explana- 
tions are clear and accurate. The diagrams 
and glossary make vocabulary building easy. 
Will make a satisfactory intermediate grade 
reference book. 


ADLER, Irnvinc AND Rutu. Numbers 
Old and New. John Day, 1960. 47p. 
$2.00. 


A really good presentation of number sys- 
tems and number magic at the intermediate 
grade level. Abstractions, yes! But, they 
unfold easily for the inquiring young mind. 


ARNOLD, OREN. Chili Pepper Chil- 
dren. Broadman, 1960. 114p. $2.50. 


His real name was Felipe Pio Pico Favian 
Lorenzo del Montoyo de la Peralta de la 
Rodrigo y Saenz. He raised peppers, and 
was called Mr. Chili Pepper. His children 
had the bright idea and made a sort of 
float that won first prize at the Fiesta. A 
charming story that will delight the children 
from 7 to 10 years old. 
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Baker, Aucusta. Golden Lynx and 
Other Tales. Lippincott, 1960. 160p. 
$3.00. 


Freshly told and well selected tales from 
Europe and Asia make their sure appeal to 
young and the young in heart. The princess, 
royal castles, trolls, magic of all kinds are 
in this collection, with some unusual tales 
and variants of well known ones. Charm- 
ing for all, and exquisite delight for chil- 
dren about 8 to 12. 


Barr, Gerorce. Young Scientist 
Takes a Ride. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
160p. $3.00. 

Primarily for city children and their 
teachers, the author and illustrator with ap- 
propriate text and diagrams call attention 
to the larger aspects of science and tech- 
nology that can be readily seen in the small 
town and open country. A good supplemen- 
tal reader for the city intermediate grade 
school. 


Barr, Georce. Young Scientist 
Takes a Walk. McGraw Hill, 1959. 
160p. $3.00. 

Companion to a Young Scientist takes a 
ride, this desirable book for the city chil- 
dren reveals through the child’s own close 
observation the answers to much of nature. 
A desirable supplementary book for the 
child and teacher. 


BeckKarbD, ArtHUR. Albert Einstein. 
Putnam, 1959. 126p. $2.00. 


An anecdotal approach to the human side 
of an outstanding scientist. Perhaps the out- 
standing value of the book is the encourage- 
ment it might give to the gifted would-be- 
scientist who has already misused his poten- 
tialities. Junior high school level. 


BeckarD, ArtHuR. Electrical 
Genius: Nikola Tesla. Messner, 1959. 
192p. $2.95. 

The story of Nikola Tesla, immigrant in- 
ventor who perfected alternating current 
electricity with the Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion. The approach is anecdotal. High school 
science students will find the book both 


readable and interesting. 


Touched with 


BELL, MARGARET. 
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Fire. Morrow, 1960. 189p. $3.00. 


Margaret Bell, who has already given us 
such excellent stories of Alaska as WATCH 
FOR A TALL WHITE SAIL and THE 
TOTEM CASTS A SHADOW, now gives us 
another book about her native Alaska. This 
time she has written for us a biography of 
Alaska’s gifted and ill-starred George Wil- 
liam Steller, who in July 1741, was allowed 
by the explorer, Bering, to spend only one 
day exploring the then unknown land— 
Alaska. Ages 13-16. 


Bixsy, Wiu1aM. Impossible Jour- 
ney of Sir Ernest Shackleton. Little, 
Brown, 1960. 207p. $3.00. Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. 


This is the near-legendary story of Shack- 
leton’s 1914-15 Antarctic experiences, which 
began in the “Endurance” and ended with 
his hair raising trek across South Georgia 
Island. The book is well written and con- 
tains all the adventure a high school ex- 
plorer could require. 


Correson, Mary Jo. Let’s Go to an 
Art Museum. Putnam, 1960. 47p. 
$1.95. 


The details involved in the handling of 
all the treasures of a museum are described 
here in an authoritative way for the elemen- 
tary reader. The author aims to build up 
appreciation for this field and to aid the 
young person in understanding how to use 
the materials found there. Very brief and 
well illustrated with two tone picture. 


Bracpon, Litu1an. Abraham Lin- 
coln: Courageous Leader. Abingdon, 
1960. 125p. $1.75. 


Middle elementary readers interested in 
stories of real people still welcome this edi- 
tion so well suited to their needs. Type of 
print, choice of vocabulary, page arrange- 
ment, and length of book, all meet the re- 
quirements of this level. Interesting black 
and white drawings emphasize the impor- 
tant points. Recommended. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Book of Moon 
Rockets for You. Crowell, 1959. unp. 
$3.00. 


An unusually effective presentation of 
man’s interest in exploring the unknown. 














For once, there is a science book written 
for the intermediate grade children which 
does not provide all the answers. Will cause 
thoughtful inquiry. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Experiments 
in Sky Watching. Crowell, 1960. 111p. 
$3.50. 


Authoritative, well illustrated volume for 
the beginning astronomer from the junior 
high school to the senior citizen. Tabular 
material on planet positions and eclipses 
extend to 1960. Direct observation of the 
stars with simple experimental equipment is 
stressed. Short enough to be interesting, de- 
tailed enough to be useful, comprehensive 
enough to be challenging. Easily the best 
of its kind. 


Brick, Joun. Raid. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1960. 185p. $3.25. 


The indian raid on Cedar Bush in New 
York State is told from the point of view 
of Matt Finch, aged 16, who wanted to join 
Morgan’s Rifle Corps. The historical back- 
ground is accurate. This is a wonderful In- 
dian story of junior and senior high school 
reading. 


Bricut, Ropert. My Hopping 
Bunny. Doubleday, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


An exuberant fantasy about a hopping 
bunny who hops higher and higher until he 
finally hops on the moon. And even then, he 
wasn’t scared and he didn’t cry, but he 
knew, oh he knew, he had hopped too high. 
Very young children will take this book to 
their hearts. 


Bryson, BERNARDA. Twenty Mira- 
cles of Saint Nicholas. Little, Brown, 
1960. 88p. $4.75. Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. 


Here are the sad and saucy legends, the 
marvelous flights of imagination engendered 
by the name of the great Saint Nicholas. 
These stories have the warmth and brilliance 
of an illuminated manuscript, and over 100 
beautiful illustrations gracefully ornament 
every corner of the text and completely cap- 
ture the richness and variety of a Byzantine 
atmosphere. 


BucHHEIMER, Naomi. Night Out- 
doors. Putnam, 1960. 45p. $2.50. 


Beginning readers will enjoy the story of 
Billy’s family on an overnight camping trip. 
A natural situation built around everyday 
events. Controlled vocabulary and brief sen- 
tence arrangement will aid the reader who 
may have yet a slight difficulty. Lively two 
tone pictures go along with the story, and 
make a very attractive book. Recommended. 


Bucur, WALTER. Keeping Time. 
Putnam, 1960. 94p. $3.00. 


All about how man has learned to meas- 
ure time, how he has divided time into 
measurable units, such as, minutes, hours, 
days, months, years, decades, centuries. 
There are discussions of the calendar, meas- 
uring the hours, mechanical timekeeper, 
time at sea, clockmakers, and their guild, 
and the story of Watches. A glossary is in- 
cluded. A text written in an easy style and 
lively two color illustrations enhance this 
story of man’s constant progress in ways of 
keeping time. 


Butua, CLype. Three Dollar Mule. 
Crowell, 1960. 86p. $2.50. 


The adventures of Don and his onery 
mule, Sinbad, make a well told story which 
is brought to a climax when Sinbad finally 
proves his worth. Boys 7 to 10 will enjoy 
this. 


CALDWELL, JoHN C. ann E. Our 
Neighbors in Japan. John Day, 1960. 
A7p. $2.00. 

This is a book in the popular “World 
Neighbors” series. The authors are well 
acquainted with Japan and have written in- 


terestingly as well as authentically of the 
life there. Ages 6 to 9. 


CaMERON, Potty. Child’s Book of 
Nonsense. Coward McCann, 1960. unp. 
$2.50. 

Three copy cats, three batty birds, three 
crazy camels, and a handsome young quail 
and a snail are the heroes in the four zany 
nonsense tales here written and illustrated 
by Polly Cameron. Ages 4 to 7. 


CAMMIADE, AUDREY. Victoria’s 
Reign. Roy, 1960. 74p. $2.95. 


This is a sympathetic treatment of 19th 
century England and Victoria, plentifully 
enriched with old prints and cartoons of the 
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times. It will prove a treasure to the unusual 
student interested especially in those times, 
because it does pick up rare details of Eng- 
lish history that one may miss in general 
reading. It is too bad that the print is not 
good. 


CuHartTan, Etta Mae. Landi of 
Terrebonne Bayou. Broadman, 1960. 
170p. $2.75. 


Landi was a “Fraidy-cat.” How she was 
cured, and helped her father get a boat so 
that he could go to the oyster beds instead 
of having to live in the swamps to catch 
muskrats makes wonderful, can’t lay it down, 
reading for children about 9 to 12. The 
setting is authentic Creole and Indian for 
trappers and fishermen. 


CHRISTENSEN, JACK AND LEE. For- 
gotten Rainbow. Morrow, 1960. unp. 
$3.25. 


Here is the age old story of four prin- 
cesses seeking the hand of a prince told in 
the tender poetic manner in which all true 
fairy tales are told. Though a modern fan- 
ciful tale the text and drawings have cap- 
tured the true spirit of traditional fairy love. 


Cieary, Bevery. Real Hole. Mor- 
row, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


Jimmy liked real things. His four-year-old 
twin, Janet, liked make believe things. One 
morning Jimmy told his father that he 
wanted to dig a real hole. And that he did, 
a great big hole, one his parents did not 
know what to do with. To Janet the hole 
was a nest, a place to catch fish, but to 
Jimmy it was a real hole. How a real use 
is found for the real hole which Jimmy had 
dug makes a satisfying ending to a story 
which very young children will understand 
and enjoy. 


CLewes, Dorotuy. Mystery of the 
Lost Tower Treasure. Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1960. 220p. $3.00. 


Set around the legends and stories of the 
Tower of London, this mystery is unraveled 
in the first person. Peter, his sister, Eileen, 
and a brother, Bob, get themselves involved 
with a young sculptor, and all are mixed up 
in an attempt to steal the Crown Jewels. 
Happily their father is a police detective, 
so all goes well and they have the satisfying 
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experience of helping the artist to a better 
life. 


Cotsy, Jean. Tear Down to Build 
Up. Hastings House, 1960. 56p. $2.95. 

A brief but complete survey of the busi- 
ness of wrecking a building: the tools used, 
the duties and responsibilities of the people 
involved, different methods employed, and 
the reasons that make this work necessary. 
Upper elementary readers will find this ac- 
count an unusual study, containing much 
information and interesting details. Attrac- 
tive black and white illustrations through- 
out. 


Cooke, Davin. Racing Planes that 
Made History. Putnam, 1960. 70p. 
$2.50. 


An authority in this field has collected 
scarce photographs of nearly forty famous 
planes which he considers have made a 
noteworthy contribution to aviation. The 
information about them and the account of 
the event is found on the opposite page from 
the picture. The book is small but beauti- 
fully made up, and all ages will enjoy using 
it. Recommended. 


CrowLey, Maupe. Pringle and the 
Lavender Goat. Walck, 1960. 4p. 
$2.75. 


What one girl and a goat did when a 
whole town turned against them makes a 
humorous and lively story which 6 to 10 
year olds will find delightful reading. Not 
only the goat in this book is lavender, the 
pictures and the type are lavender. 


Cummincs, WALTER. Kid. McGraw 
Hill, 1960. 32p. $2.25. 


How a lonely boy who lived alone in a 
house surrounded by vines and scraggly 
weeds is led to a new home by a golden 
horse is the theme of this story which is 
neither quite acceptable as realism or as 
fancy. 


Daitey, Vircinia. Keys to Lawrence 
House. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 1381p. 
$2.95. 

Lelitia Canfield, sheltered daughter of a 
retired famous classic professor was forced 
to meet many new problems and people 
during her first year of college. The way 
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she solves these problems and gets started 
on her college career will be interesting 
reading for all girls planning to attend col- 
lege. 


Date, Rutu. Benjamin and Sylves- 
ter Also. McGraw Hill, 1960. 32p. 
$2.25. 


Benjamin and Sylvester (basset hounds) 
lived in the city but people said they were 
hunting dogs and belonged in the country. 
But did they? Read this humorously human 
story of the city bred bassets and you will 
find that some people (or bassets) belong in 
the city, some in the country—and Benja- 
min and Sylvester are no different. 


DaNIELL, ALBERT. Boy They Made 
King. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 151p. $3.00. 


This is a story based on the adventure of 
a real boy who, for a while played the role 
of King of England. Lamber Simnel, son of 
a shoemaker, was carefully trained to act 
like a prince, and then, with a fanfare of 
trumpets in Dublin Cathedral, proclaimed 
and crowned King. He thus became Edward 
VI. So starts the exciting adventure that 
was in the Battle of Stoke Field in 1487. 


Dopce, BertHa. Plants That 
Changed the World. Little, Brown, 
1959. 183p. $3.50. 


Appealing to the high school group, the 
author presents an interesting story of tech- 
nological uses of plant. Rather specialized 
in outlook and likely to be quite useful in 
the larger libraries. 


Eastwick, Ivy. J Rode the Black 
Horse Far Away. Abingdon, 1960. 
63p. $2.00. 


Here are poems of wonder, rhythmic and 
imaginative, which children will enjoy and 
cherish. They are about the special delights 
of seeing and knowing that children love 
most real things, daydream things, funny 
things, and things that come from long, long 
thoughts. 


ELKIN, BENJAMIN. True Book of 
Money. Children’s Press, 1960. 41p. 
$2.00. 

Here is presented a broad picture of 


money as a tool of living. The services of 
banks are explained simply. Children are 


encouraged to use money wisely. Several 
ways of saving are suggested. Ages 7 to 9. 


FAULKNER, Nancy. Small Clown. 
Doubleday, 1960. 62p. $2.00. 


An eight year old boy gets his wish ful- 
filled—a chance to do his small clown tricks 
with the Big Top clowns. Circus sights, 
sounds, smells, and excitement are ali here 
in the easy reading book. 


Fe.t, Sue. Hello-Goodbye. Double- 
day, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Story and pictures about the difficulties of 
children who move from one community to 
another. Playmates, use of toys, and other 
adjustments. To be read to children about 
3 to 6 years old. 


Foster, Vircit. Close Up of a 
Honey Bee. Young Scott, 1960. 64p. 
$3.00. 


Excellent photography and _ accurate, 
simply written description combine to make 
this an unusually interesting and effective 
book for the intermediate grade reference 
library. 


Fox, Sonia. Cindy Lou. Putnam, 
1960. 47p. $2.00. 


Some children know that cows don’t give 
chocolate milk. They will be surprised. 
Some don’t know that cows don’t give 
chocolate milk. They will learn some things. 
A good picture book for 2nd and 3rd grade 
readers. 


FRIEDRICH, PRISCILLA AND OTTO. 
Marshmallow Ghosts. Lothrop, 1960. 
38p. $2.95. 


Here is a fanciful story made to order for 
telling or reading on Halloween. One night, 
in a haunted house on Moonbeam Road, in 
Doomsday Park, three little Irish ghosts 
(who had just arrived from Castle Shenani- 
gan) turned into children and had the time 
of their life—as long as the marshmallow 
magic lasted! Ages 6-10 will enjoy this 
magical story. 


FRIERMOOD, ELISABETH HAMILTON. 
Jo Allen’s Predicament. Doubleday, 
1959. 238p. $2.95. 


Jo Allen and her sister Candy suddenly 
become orphans and face the world without 
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home or money. 


When Jo determines to 
make a life for herself and her sister by 
working as assistant housekeeper for the 
caustic Mrs. Snow her “predicament” be- 


comes even greater. Her courage sees 
through and helps her find happiness and 
love. Tender and appealing to teenagers. 


Gee, Maurine. Timothy and the 
Snakes. Morrow, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 


“Tl give you a dollar for every snake 
you see, dead or alive.” When Tim’s father 
made that promise, he thought Tim could 
go for months in his new home on the 
California desert and never see a snake. Tim 
found snake hunting fun at first, but it 
turned out that a snake brought him the 
most terrifying adventure of all. To read 
this story of Tim’s introduction to the desert 
is to feel with him the breathless heat of a 
dry but colorful place. 


Grant, Bruce. American Indians: 
Yesterday and Today. Dutton, 1960. 
352p. $4.95. 


This is a well illustrated, heavily cross 
indexed encyclopedia of American Indian 
lore, extending from the Abnaki in New 
England to the Zuni of the Pueblos. There 
is additional information at the back of the 
books. In spite of the rather advanced vo- 
cabulary it may well be used generally as 
a reference tool from upper elementary on 
up. 


Greene, Carta. 1 Want To Be an 
Airplane Hostess. Children’s Press, 
1960. unp. $2.00. 


Beginning readers will welcome another 
title to this popular series—a fine contribu- 
tion to primary social studies. Attractive full 
page illustrations throughout, well arranged 
brief text, and popular titles make this se- 
ries invaluable to the child as he first experi- 
ments with independent reading. Highly rec- 
ommended. 


GREENE, Carta. 1 Want To Be a 
Cowboy. Children’s Press, 1960. unp. 
$2.00. 


Beginning readers will welcome another 
title to this popular series—a fine contribu- 
tion to primary social studies. Attractive 
full page illustrations throughout, well ar- 
ranged brief text, and popular titles make 
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this series invaluable to the child as he first 
experiments independent reading. Highly 
recommended. 


Guy, Anne WetsH. Book of 
Tongues. Steck, 1960. 48p. $1.75. 


In this easy to read book, children will 
find the answers to many intriguing ques- 
tions such as these: Which animals use its 
tongue for a washcloth? Which animals use 
its tongue for a spear? Which animals use 
its tongue to cool off when he is too warm? 
The charming illustrations in two colors are 
accurate in every detail. The type is large, 
and the vocabulary is carefully selected. 
Ages 4-7. 


Hace, M. K. anp DeVautt, M. V. 
Botany. Steck, 1960. 47p. $1.75. 


Written for children in the middle grades 
of school, this book discusses simply and 
interestingly such topics as the leafy world, 
roots, stems and leaves, photosynthesis, soil, 
water, parasites, seeds and plant through 
the season. As the reader tries the simple 
experiments that are described and illus- 
trated, the fascinating world of botany will 
open up for him. Ages 8-12. 


Hapcoop, CuHar es. Great Mysteries 
of the Earth. Putnam, 1960. 72p. 
$2.75. 


Well bound and appropriately illustrated 
introduction to geology for intermediates. 
Unusual for this age level is the rather suc- 
cessful attempt to relate scientific evidence 
to explanation. Such an approach makes 
the book desirable where forward science 
programs are found. 


Hype, Marcaret. Plants Today and 
Tomorrow. McGraw Hill, 1960. 157p. 
$3.00. 

Solid up to date material for the serious 
high school biology student. The author does 
a magnificent job of stating research find- 
ings in simple terms. 


Jounson, ALLAN. Mystery of Skull 
Canyon. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 157p. 
$3.00. 

Doug Nichols acted like a candidate for 
reform school when his uncle came to take 
him West to ranch life. Here he learned to 
ride, shoot and with his cousin Jim, round 
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up a gang of rustlers, and the problem 
worked out. This story is a high speed 
juvenile western, a bit dramatic, but upper 
elementary readers will enjoy it. 


KeEssLer, ETHEL AND L. P. Kim and 
Me. Doubleday, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


This is the story of Paul who is three 
years and can do many things and of Kim 
who is only a baby and can’t do very 
much at all. All children will share Paul’s 
surprise when he realizes that he was once 
as small as his baby sister is. Ages 2-6. 


KeTTeLKAMP, Larry. Drums, Rat- 
tles, and Bells. Morrow, 1960. 47p. 
$2.75. 


Larry Kettelkamp here gives a brief his- 
tory of the percussion instruments; explains 
how they make their sounds; and suggests 
simple ways for the reader to make and 
play his own instruments. This is a valuable 
companion to Mr. Kettelkamp’s earlier pub- 
lication, SINGING STRINGS, which dealt 
with the family of string instruments. 


Kinney, Harrison. Kangaroo in the 
Attic. McGraw Hill, 1960. 3lp. $2.50. 


This is the story of a little girl named 
Barbara Kaye, a cereal box and its prize— 
not a gun or a rocket or a plant, but Jumpy, 
a live kangaroo. Barbara’s parents thought 
Jumpy was a toy, but Barbara and her sis- 
ter Susan knew Jumpy was alive, and that 
was the trouble. Absurd as the story may 
seem to adults, children will think it real 
fun. Ages 6-10. 


Kirn, Ann. Tinkie. World Pub., 
1960. unp. $2.75. 


Tinkie McCafferty was her name. But 
when Tinkie told it to the children in the 
new town where she now lived, the children 
laughed. “That’s not a real name,” they 
said. “No one is called Tinkie.” But Tinkie 
was sure there was someone with her name. 
So she went looking. How she looked on 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday without success and 
how on Saturday she succeeded make a 
simple but charmingly gay story which lit- 
tle girls, ages 3-5, will enjoy. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Chinese 
Daughter. Morrow, 1960. 125p. $2.50. 


Here is the sympathetic narrative of how 
a lovable Chinese child finds herself in two 
worlds, her own China and the world of the 
American mission compound in North China 
where she is living with American foster 
parents, and of how she reacts to these two 
worlds when she does not quite belong to 
either. The author is well qualified to write 
and illustrate this story, having been born 
in China and having lived there until she 
was 16 years old. 


LAvINE, SIGMUND. Strange Travelers. 
Little, Brown, 1960. 150p. $2.95. 


Strange stories of the migration of ani- 
mals are here related. Whether mammal, 
bird, insect or fish, the comings and goings 
of animals are often unique and sometimes 
unbelievable. This is another book of un- 
usual and interesting facts about natural 
science by one who writes authentically 
and lucidly. 


LAWRENCE, Mortimer. Rocket’s Red 
Glare. Coward, 1960. 121p. $2.75. 


A desirable introduction to man and 
space for average intermediate readers. Fac- 
tual, but with enough action to carry the 
continuity. Children will read, argue, then 
reread to build the concepts and vocabulary 
presented. 


Lorp, BEEMAN. Quarterback’s Aim. 
Walck, 1960. 60p. $2.75. 


A brief, spirited account of a boy who 
really wanted to play football, and yet was 
not really built for the game. Young readers 
will sympathize with him as he faces his 
problem, and will be thrilled with his suc- 
cess in the surprise ending. Black and white 
illustrations throughout. Recommended. 


LucKHARDT, MILpRED. Story of 
Saint Nicolas. Abingdon, 1960. 112p. 
$2.75. 


Here is not a mere retelling of the legends 
of Saint Nicolas, but the creation of a story 
based on legend and careful study of the 
life of the people living in Saint Nicolas’ 
day and of what the Christian church was 
like when Nicolas rode about on his horse, 
North Star. The last section of the book 
tells how the legends about him grew, and 
how our Santa Claus came to be. 
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McCatt, Epiru. Explorers in a 
New World. Children’s Press, 1960. 
123p. $2.50. 


Here is simple text, written for young 
readers, are the true stories of early ex- 
plorers of our country—Columbus, Ponce 
de Leon, Cortez, De Vaca, DeSoto, Cartier, 
Champlain, Hudson and others. A Frontiers 
of America book written for ages 8-14. 


McCatt, Epiru. Heroes of the West- 
ern Outposts. Children’s Press, 1960. 
126p. $2.50. 


These stories of personal courage show 
the importance of the western forts and the 
remote outposts during the unsettled time 
between the fur-trading days and the Indian 
uprisings that followed the Civil War. This 
is one of Edith McCall’s Frontiers of Amer- 
ica books, a series of high interest appeal 
for younger readers. 


McCatt, Epitn. Men on Iron 
Horses. Children’s Press, 1960. 125p. 
$2.50. 


Here are the adventurous true stories of 
the men who pioneered in railroading in this 
country. The period between the time that 
Peter Cooper built the Tom Thumb and the 
time of the driving of the golden spike in 
Utah is covered. Readable text and interest- 
ing subject matter are characteristics of all 
of the author’s book in the Frontiers of 
America series. 


McCatit, EpitH. Settlers on a 
Strange Shore. Children’s Press, 1960. 
125p. $2.50. 


Edith McCall, in her Frontiers of Amer- 
ica books, of which this is one, writes in 
simple uncluttered text without losing the 
dramatic impact of her true stories of real 
people. Here she tells the stories of the first 
courageous settlers along our Atlantic coast- 
line. Young readers, ages 8-12, will find the 
text readily readable and the subject matter 
interesting. 


MacDoucaLL, Mary KATHERINE. 
Black Jupiter. Broadman, 1960. 181p. 
$2.75. 

An interesting story of intermediate grade 


children. There is some authentic informa- 
tion about copper mining, and a loosely 
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woven plot of a wild colt, children’s friend- 
ship for a semi-hermit, suspicion of theft, 
and Black Jupiter’s part in setting things 
straight. 


McPuerson, Tom. Dragging and 
Driving. Putnam, 1960. 19lp. $2.95. 


A fine book for prospective drivers and 
for owners of cars, this volume is written in 
a clear, current style and pulls no punches 
about the menace of teen-aged drivers. There 
are illustrations, diagrams, prices, glossary, 
and general information. It will be a wel- 
comed addition to the shelves. Recom- 
mended. 


MALverN, Giapys. Patriot’s Daugh- 
ter. Macrae Smith, 1960. 222p. $2.95. 


The greater part of this historical novel 
of Lafayette’s daughter, Anastasia, is con- 
cerned with his family’s life after the French 
Revolution. Actually the facts are so grim 
that the author begins the story with the 
comparatively happy note of its ending then 
goes back. The book should do well with 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 


Masters, Ketty Ray. North to 
Abilene. Holiday House, 1960. 190p. 
$2.95. 


Set in the post Civil War Texas of the 
long cattle drives, this junior western tells 
the tale of Seth, orphaned by an Apache 
raid, and of his adopted partner-father. The 
author writes plausibly of the rancher’s life 
under the Texas sun, and the drive, com- 
plete with raiders, Indians, and stampedes 
will thrill upper elementary readers. 


Matsuno, Masako. Pair of Red 
Clogs. World Pub., 1960. unp. $3.00. 


This is the story of what happened after 
Mako, a little Japanese girl, cracked the new 
clogs she was wearing and so longed for a 
bright, shiny new pair to replace them that 
she almost did a dishonest thing. The deli- 
cate and graceful four color illustrations 
make this an unusually atractive book. Ages 
5-8. 


MERRILL, JEAN. Emily Emerson’s 
Moon. Little, Brown, 1960. 32p. $2.75. 
Emily Emerson’s father offered her the 
moon, or a piece of the Milky Way, or even 
the sun. Emily wanted the moon. How 
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Emily’s father managed to get the moon 
for her makes a delightful story for the 
pre-school child. 


Moore, Lian. Bear Trouble. 
McGraw Hill, 1960. 40p. $2.25. 


Beginning readers will find it fun to read 
about what a small chipmunk and squirrel 
can do to make a bear go away. This funny 
story also has gay and charming pictures. 


NEPHEW, WILLIAM AND CHESTER, 
MicHaEL. Beyond Mars. Putnam, 
1960. 72p. $2.75. 


Fact and reasonable imagination are 
combined in an appropriately but not lav- 
ishly illustrated volume on space travel for 
intermediate and junior high school pupils. 
An instructive book calculated to inspire 
creative thinking on unsolved problems. 


NEPHEW, WILLIAM AND CHESTER, 
MicHaEL. Moon Base. Putnam, 1959. 
72p. $2.68. 


Productive reading on space technology 
for grades four to six. A book of this type 
helps encourage the development of visions 
for future exploration. Well illustrated by 
two color sketches, non technical and scien- 
tifically feasible. 


NEPHEW, WILLIAM AND CHESTER, 
MicuHakEL. Planet Trip. Putnam, 1960. 
72p. $2.75. 


A challenging story of a Martian expedi- 
tion stressing the known and _ probable 
science and technology required. The au- 
thors are careful to introduce new vocabu- 
lary slowly. This book will help maintain 
the interest and build the knowledge of able 
junior high school students. 


Otsen, IB Spanc. Marsh Crone’s 
Brew. Abingdon, 1960. unp. $1.50. 


In summer when the sun goes down be- 
hind the marshes and evening sets in, a kind 
of white vapor sometimes rises from the 
swampy ground. People say that it’s the 
Marsh Crone brewing. The truth is, accord- 
ing to this old Danish folk tale, that she and 
the marsh boys and the marsh girls and the 
marsh men are brewing. And when autumn 
is over and winter is gone, their brew—and 
what a brew it is—will bring spring to the 
marshes. Ib Spang Olsen has retold and pic- 


tured the tale with a strange, gruesome at- 
traction. 


Ormsby, Vircinia. Cunning Is Bet- 
ter Than Strong. Lippincott, 1960. 
110p. $3.00. 


Lee was going on ten, and he wanted a 
possum and a coon for pets. He finally got 
them, but in doing so learned that “cunning 
is better than strong.” True to life happen- 
ings for a farm boy in the South, this is 
interesting for ages 6-7, and 9 or 10 year 
olds can read it for themselves. Delightful 
reading. 


Pettit, THEODORE. Web of Nature. 
Garden City, 1960. 56p. $2.95. 


An interesting story of animal plant com- 
munities well illustrated by appropriate 
drawings. Accurate reference book for chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades. Written for 
good readers. Recommended for medium 
sized or larger libraries. 


PopenporF, ILta. One Hundred 
and One Science Experiments. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1960. 157p. $4.50. 


Superb collection of carefully written, de- 
lightfully illustrated and simply done experi- 
ments for children nine through thirteen. 
Will appeal to both teachers and children. 
The book is more than entertainment for the 
carefully stated science principles are gen- 
eralization of the child’s experiences. A 
must. 


PopenporF, ILta. True Book of 
Animal Homes. Children’s Press, 1960. 
48p. $2.00. 


Almost as fascinating as animals are the 
homes they build. Here are discussed and 
illustrated the unusual homes of many ani- 
mals. Ages 7-9. 


PopenporF, ILua. True Book of 
Plant Experiments. Children’s Press, 
1960. 48p. $2.00. 


Another in a series of finer, durably bound 
“First Experiment” books for primary read- 
ers and their teachers. This book not only 
provides an exercise in experimental meth- 
ods on the growing of plants, but it also 
introduces the child to the classifications of 
plants. Surely an early choice for the room 
library. 
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RepMAN, SyLv1a. Do You Want To 
Hear a Secret. Lothrop, 1960. unp. 
$2.75. 


They were all just born—the baby bird, 
the baby squirrel, and the honeybee—and 
one lovely summer morning, off they started 
to see the world. But it doesn’t take long— 
when you are just born—to satisfy a thirst 
for adventure. And do after a surprise and 
a scare or two, they decided to go home 
and see the world tomorrow. Just right to 
read aloud to the very youngest, also a story 
beginning readers will enjoy reading them- 
selves. 


Ritcure, Rita. Secret Beyond the 
Mountains. Dutton, 1960. 240p. $3.50. 


This is Rita Ritchie’s fourth book set in 
the days of Genghis Khan. Here she por- 
trays the excitement and color of a great 
Mongul hunt in which thousands of men 
ride over hundreds of miles through moun- 
tains and plains, risking their lives as they 
face dangerous animals. Here too is the 
companionship of the campfire as the hunters 
listen to songs of old heroes and past bat- 
tles, as they hold feasts for their friends, or 
vie with one another in wrestling, horse rac- 
ing and archery. 


RosENFIELD, BERNARD. Let’s Go To 
the FBI, Putnam, 1960. 48p. $1.95. 


There is hardly any subject more interest- 
esting to elementary students than the FBI, 
and middle elementary readers will enjoy 
this edition so well written for their level. 
It is not too long either, but can be read 
and even re-read with enthusiasm. Recom- 
mended. 


Second Treasure Chest of Tales. Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, 1960. 573p. $4.95. 
Astor book. 


Here are sixteen famous stories in prose 
and verse ranging from “Sleeping Beauty” to 
“The Blockade Runners” by Jules Verne. 
Among the authors represented are Lewis 
Carroll, Robert Louis Stevenson, Collodi, 
Edward Lear, and Charles Perrault. This 
delightful collection is varied, including 
cheerful nonsense, high adventure, and 
dreamlike fantasy. Complete texts of stories 
are given and original illustrations appear 
with many of the stories. Ages 8 and up. 
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SELLMAN, Rocer Raymonp. Nor- 
man England. Roy, 1960. 66p. $2.95. 


Here is a detailed addition to Senior 
English literature. This book explores the 
ramifications of William’s invasion and gives 
a fine description of feudal England that 
emerged. [Illustrations throughout. The 
print is very poor, but it will make good 
reference material for students interested in 
the period. 


SHANNON, TERRY. Wonderland of 
Plants. Whitman, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


Here is the story in authentic text and 
picture of the plant kingdom—how the dif- 
ferent plants are grouped; how they live, 
grow and multiply; how they produce food. 


Suaw, THELMA. Jeepers There’s a 
Jet. Whitman, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


Here is related the frustration of a child’s 
not being able to see and touch a jet plane 
and of his fulfillment in finally experiencing 
his wish. Pre-school age will enjoy hearing 
the story read, primary grade children will 
enjoy reading it themselves. 


SHELTON, WILLIAM. Countdown: 
The Story of Cape Canaveral. Little, 
Brown, 1960. 185p. $3.50. 


Exceptionally well told account of factual 
events during a rocket launching. Profes- 
sional writer that he is, Mr. Shelton not 
only shows a lucid style appropriate for 
teenagers, but also supplies a wealth of 
background material on rocketry. One of 
the best of its kind—junior documentary in 
nature. 


SHORTALL, LEONARD. Country Snow- 
plow. Morrow, 1960. 48p. $2.50. 


Tom was down at the road with his 
friend the state trooper when the special 
snowplow came to clear the way. He 
thought the trucks would soon be moving 
again, but no one knew how the snowplow 
could get around the stalled traffic. Then 
Tom had a bright idea. How Tom’s idea 
proved successful is the climax of this 
simple, realistic picture book, whose lumi- 
nous snow scenes bring to its pages a 
lovely light. Ages 48. 











Srmons, HannaH. Something New. 
Abingdon, 1960. unp. $2.00. 


Something new on the side of the barn 
excited the animals. It was a poster saying 
that the circus was coming to town. 
the animals set out to see it. What hap- 
pened as they got tired on the long road 
to town, how they finally not only saw the 
circus, but were in it, makes a story young 
children will enjoy. Simple, repetitive text 
and expressive full color illustrations give 
this book genuine appeal. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Karoleena’s 


Red Coat. Doubleday, 1960. 38p. 
$2.50. 
Very young children like Charlotte 


Steiner’s books—both the stories and the pic- 
tures. This story of Karoleena’s red coat is 
as appealing as the previous Karoleena 
stories. Karoleena can hardly wait for the 
first day of school so she can wear the 
bright red coat with brass buttons which 
her grandmother has given her. When the 
day arrives, however, she is not happy be- 
cause she is teased by the other children for 
being the only one in her class with a red 
coat. How another exciting present from her 
grandmother helped to change this situation 
is a delightful story of long ago Austria 
based upon the author’s own European 
background. 


Stover, Jo Ann. If Everybody Did. 
McKay, 1960. unp. $2.95. — 


Did you ever stop to think what would 
happen if not one person but everybody did 
something like, for instance, spill tacks, or 
put toys on the stair, or stomp and roar? 
Well, here you have some of the zany conse- 
quences that might follow if everybody did 
some of these things. Children will greet 
this book with appreciative delight. 


THAMPI, ParvATHI. Geeta and the 
Village School. Doubleday, 1960. 63p. 
$2.00. 


This is the story of Geeta, who lived in 
a small village in India. Geeta was small, 
too, and often afraid of things. She was 
afraid of storms, and she was very much 
afraid of the new village school. How she 
overcame fear and finally entered the village 
school makes a very human story young 


readers will read with understanding and 
interest. 


Tuomas, Henry. George Westing- 
house. Putnam, 1960. 128p. $2.50. 


Upper elementary readers will be inspired 
by the episodes that high point the life of 
this inventor. Well written for this age 


group, this popular name will have a good 
following. 


TiBBETs, ALBERT. Salute to the 
Brave. Little, Brown, 1960. 274p. 
$3.50. 


Here are ten stories of the young men of 
World War II, selected from stories which 
first appeared in topflight magazines. All 
branches of the service are represented; the 
Bagpipe Brigade in Italy, the Navy on the 
coast of Asia, the Air Force over the South 


Sea islands, the Army on Okinawa. Ages 
13-up. 


TREDEZ, DENISE AND ALAIN. Butter- 
fly Chase. World Pub., 1960. unp. 
$3.00. 


Freddy and his grandmother pursue an 
elusive butterfly with a dedicated passion 
and zest that makes for inspired nonsense. 
Crammed with action and the exuberant 
merriment of Alain Tredez’ stunning pic- 
tures, this is a book that will make young 
children laugh with glee. Ages 4-8. 


TRENTO, FLORENCE. Geese 
Sang. Morrow, 1960. 48p. $2.50. 


Kerry loved his pet gosling. But when his 
pet gosling grew into a gander, Kerry dis- 
covered that ganders love nobody and want 
no one’s love. The gander bit the dog, the 
cat, and even Kerry’s mother. How Kerry 
and his mother deal with the situation is an 
appealing story boys and girls, ages 6-10, 
will find interesting and amusing. 


That 


Uxtiman, James. Down the Colorado 
with Major Powell. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1960. 184p. $1.95. North Star Books. 


In 1869, J. S. Powell made a voyage of 
exploration and discovery down the Green 
and Colorado Rivers. This is an incredible 
story of those adventures, based on journals. 
Upper elementary readers will find the ac- 
count very interesting. I wish the real 
journals could be used as companion read- 
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ing, or could have been partially included in 
the story itself. 


WACKERBARTH, MARJORIE AND GRa- 
HAM, L. S. Bobby Discovers Garden 
Friends. Denison, 1960. 55p. $3.00. 


Intermediate girls and boys will find this 
book an introduction to their own back- 
yards. The tale begins by having a centipede 
introduce a boy to some of his friends. 
Factual material is abundant, nowhere is an 
animal ascribed human qualities. Children 
will after reading this book cease to mutilate 
every crawling thing. Excellent illustrations 
in color and durable binding make this book 
a good buy for either a library or a “stair 
step” family. 


Vinson, Katuryn. Luck of the Gol- 
den Cross. Lippincott, 1960. 143p. 
$3.25. 


The danger of deep sea diving as experi- 
enced by the sponge divers working out of 
Tarpoon Springs, Florida, are thrillingly pre- 
sented, Yanni, the hero, is a boy too young 
to do a man’s work, but he rescues a diver 
from an octopus, and finds the cross of pure 
gold that had been lost. This is an interest- 
ing story of an American boy of Greek 
blood, and his family that still follows many 
of the Greek customs. 


Warsurc, Sanno.. Thinking Book. 
Little, Brown, 1960. unp. $3.00. 


“I was thinking of . . . nice faces and 
funny faces and nasty faces and special 
faces. I was thinking of different faces in 
different places . . . That’s why I couldn’t 
put on my socks.” So stated the child in 
The Thinking Book. Sandol Warburg, with 
the help of her three sons has written a 
book for fun and laughing, for reading out 
loud and for thinking. Ivan Chermayeff has 
translated its poetry into brilliantly fresh 
shapes and color. 


Wuirney, Puy us. Mystery of the 
Haunted Pool. Westminister, 1960. 
223p. $2.95. 


This is a fast moving, well written, com- 
plicated mystery and tells of Susan Prices’ 
adventures when she moves to a little town 
on the Hudson, where the Price family in- 
tend to rent a huge old house of many 
stories. What with antiques, ships’ logs, 
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hidden rooms, and social complications, this 
book fascinates upper elementary readers. 


Woo.tey, CATHERINE. Pussy Who 
Went to Heaven. Morrow, 1960. unp. 
$2.75. 


Once a little old man and woman owned 
a pussycat which they loved. But they did 
not know their pussy longed to go to the 
moon. How the pussy cat goes to the moon 
and is rescued by the little old man and 
woman makes a lighthearted, modern story 
children will enjoy. Ages 4-8. 


Wricut, Dare. Doll and the Kitten. 
Doubleday, 1960. 55p. $2.50. 


Miss Wright’s books have been very popu- 
lar with children ages 2-6. The Doll and the 
Kitten again demonstrates her remarkable 
skill as a storyteller and photographer. 


Zim, HerBert. How Things Grow. 
Morrow, 1960. 64p. $2.50. 


Human growth, the subject of this fine 
new book by Herbert Zim, is particularly 
interesting, because people not only grow 
physically, but mentally, emotionally, and 
socially as well. The book is written in 
simple, lively language and has many use- 
ful diagrams and drawings. It will appeal 
to all boys and girls who want to know 
about the marvelous process of growth. Ages 
8-12. 


ZoLotow, CHARLOTTE. In My Gar- 
den. Lothrop, 1960. unp. $2.75. 

A little girl tells about the things she 
loves to see and do as the seasons come and 
go in the garden. Full page, full color pic- 
tures make this a very interesting and 
beautiful picture book. 


Education and Psychology 


Bayes, Ernest. Democratic Edu- 
cational Theory. Harper, 1960. 266p. 
$4.75. Harper’s Series on Teaching. 

A very readable and timely volume. The 
fifteenth chapter on “John Dewey and Pro- 
gressivism” should be read by all persons 
interested in present day educational theory. 











Beck, ROBERT, AND OTHERS. Cur- 
riculum in the Modern Elementary 
School. 2nd ed. Prentice Hall, 1960. 
513p. $7.25. 


A substantial revision, including much 
new material of a sound and valuable text. 


BLEWETT, JOHN (ED.) John Dewey: 
His Thought and Influence. Fordham 
Univ. 1960. 242p. $5.00. 


Eight studies of various aspects of Dewey’s 
philosophy by outstanding Catholic scholars. 
Professor Brubacher of Yale has contributed 
a foreword. The book ends with a very 
useful “Chronological and Bibliographical 
note.” 


Bonp, Guy and Eva Bonp. Teach- 
ing the Child To Read. 3rd ed. Mac- 
millan, 1960. 416p. $5.50. 


A good general reference in the methods 
of teaching reading. Part III dealing with 
basic reading skills is strong. “Composite 
method” a term applied to combined methods 
is a different but welcome term and implied 
philosophy. In words of the author the 
major difference in these and other editions 
lies in emphasis rather than change in point 
of view. 


BRECKENRIDGE, MARIAN AND VIN- 
cENT, E. Child Development. 4th ed. 
Saunders, 1960. 648p. $6.50. 


This new revision of the popular text 
should find a wide usage in courses in child 
development. A highly teachable book for 
courses which are centered around the physi- 
cal as well as the psychological development 
of the individual. The introduction of mate- 
rial on the adolescent will give it wider 
usage than heretofore. 


Burton, WILLIAM AND OTHERS. 
Education for Effective Thinking. Ap- 
pleton, 1960. 508p. $6.00. 


Continued criticism of the schools inability 
to develop creative, analytical thinkers and 
the sustained interest in applications of 
thinking have led to the development of this 
provocative book. Designed as an introduc- 
tory volume primarily to meet needs of 
teachers in service and in traning, the rela- 
tionship of teaching process and learning to 
think is effectively presented. 


CALLAHAN, Raymonp. Introduction 
to Education in American Society. 2nd 
ed. Knopf, 1960. 467p. $5.75. 


A book of readings coupled with text 
which emphasizes the importance and growth 
of education from social, historical and 
philosophical aspects up to the present, 
including pertinent information on _ the 
teaching profession in present day America. 


Gwynn, Minor. Curriculum Princi- 
ples and Social Trends. Macmillan, 
1960. 3rd ed. 695p. $7.50. 


A third edition, this volume approaches 
the study of curriculum with a view toward 
needed changes for the future brought on 
by rapidly growing technology. The modern 
movement in curriculum revision is presented 
with special emphasis on the influence of 
teacher training, guidance services, curricu- 
lum aids and propaganda in curriculum dis- 
cussions. 


LEE, JOHNATHAN AND LEE, D. M. P. 
Child and His Curriculum. 3rd ed. 
Appleton, 1960. 596p. $6.50. 


A fine revision, including very useful an- 
notated bibliographies. As in earlier editions 
the point of view throughout is consistently 
sound. 


MacKinnon, Frank. Politic of Edu- 


cation. Univ. of Toronto Press, 1960. 
187p. $4.75. 


A result of extensive observation and visi- 
tation in the schools of Canada and abroad, 
this book offers a strong appeal for more 
freedom to schools and to teachers. The 
effects of state control of education on the 
schools and the teaching profession are com- 
prehensively discussed. 


McNAaLLy, HaRoLD AND OTHERS. 
Improving the Quality of the Public 
School Program. Columbia Univ., 
1960. 331lp. $4.95. 


As a sequel to Hollis Caswell and asso- 
ciates’ Curriculum Planning in Public School 
Systems, this book brings an excellent re- 
source up to date. In the first four chapters 
the authors have competently presented an 
overview of considerations appropriate to 
curriculum improvement. The seven chap- 
ters illustrating actual curriculum programs 
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as organized and practiced in a variety of 
school districts throughout the nation should 
provide valuable guidance to the student and 
the practitioner. The concluding chapter 
offers useful criteria for developing or evalu- 
ating curriculum programs. 


Rosenzweic, Louis AND Lone, 
Juuia. Understanding and Teaching 
the Dependent Retarded Child. Educa- 
tional Pub. Corp., 1960. 185p. $4.25. 


This is a useful compilation of activities 
and procedures for teachers of “trainable” 
mentally retarded children. While most of 
the suggestions seem appropriate to the IQ 
30-50 child, some seem unrealistic. This is 
the first printed teacher’s guide of its type 
to become available to the field, and it is 
a welcomed addition to the literature. 


Rowe, A. P. If the Gown Fits. Cam- 
bridge Univ., 1960. 227p. $6.00. 


A former vice-chancellor of the University 
of Adelaide is doubtful that the Australian 
taxpayer is getting a full return for the 
money he spends on higher education. Many 
of the author’s comments apply (mutatis 
mutandis) to the American state university 
also. 


Scott, Ceci. WINFIELD. Great De- 
bate. Prentice Hall, 1959. 184p. $1.95. 


This timely paperback presents the pros 
and cons of many of the current issues in 
education. The discriminating reader may 
rebel at the extreme biases of some of the 
authors and may be annoyed at the super- 
ficiality of others but this book will help 
him clarify his own educational beliefs. 


SELLERY, GEORGE. Some Ferments 
of Wisconsin, 1901-1947. Univ. of 
Wis., 1960. 124p. $2.50. 

A long time member of the faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin gives his account 
of controversies arising there between the 
years 1901 and 1942. Matters dealt with 
include naturally, the experimental college, 
student discipline, the Glenn Frank regime, 
Athletics, etc. 


Suuster, Grorce. Education and 
Moral Wisdom. Harper, 1960. 146p. 
$3.50. 


The author of these essays has had long 
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experience in education and his book repre- 
sents the fruit of this experience. Education 
to him is more than learning; it must be 
transfused with moral purpose. It must 
stimulate to the learner to continue his pur- 
suit of learning. 


SLAUGHTER, STELLA. Mentally Re- 
tarded Child and His Parent. Harper, 
1960. 174p. $3.75. 


This little book is written for parents in 
a sincere and informal style by an experi- 
enced special educator. Practical suggestions 
and anecdotes spice the presentation. In 
her attempt to cover all levels of mental 
retardation in so few pages, misunderstand- 
ing may result, since goals for the “educa- 
ble” and “trainable” child are intertwined. 


THornTon, JAMES W. Community 
Junior College. Wiley, 1960. 300p. 
$5.95. 


The author presents the community junior 
college in an advantageous framework, con- 
vincingly setting forth the merits of such 
institutions. In presenting the topic in broad 
scope, depth has necessarily been sacrificed. 
The book, however, serves its purpose in pre- 
senting to the rapidly increasing staff of the 
junior college a comprehensive view of the 
institution while also serving as a basis for 
training prospective teachers for this pro- 
gram. 


Health and Physical Education 


AnpersoN, Cart L. School Health 
Practice. 2nd ed. C. V. Mosby, 1960. 
530p. $6.00. 

This is an excellent presentation of a 
functional school health program, scientifi- 
cally sound from the viewpoint of both 
health facts and educational methods in rela- 
tion to teaching health. The author’s experi- 
ence in this field is evident in the logical 
sequence of chapters, which is too seldom 
found in other texts of this nature. 


Literature 


Kore, Jacos, Ep. London in Dick- 
en’s Day. Prentice Hall, 1960. 179p. 
$1.95. 











The “controlled research” feature of this 
convenient paperback is supposed to make 
it useful for the preparation of elementary 
research papers on the novels of Dickens. 
Its usefulness for such purpose is limited 
by the fact that much of the material pre- 
sented is overlapping and repetitious. As a 
picture of London life in the mid-nineteenth 
century, it has distinct merit. 


Philosophy and Religion 


ApLer, JosHua. Philosophy of Ju- 
daism. Phil. Lib., 1960. 160p. $3.00. 


An interesting attempt to find a common 
ground between the ancient Jewish faith and 
modern life. The book is brief and engag- 
ingly written by a distinguished scholar 
noted for his breadth and tolerant views. 


Dutt, K. Guru. Existentialism and 
Indian Thought. Phil. Lib., 1960. 93p. 
$2.75. 


This remarkable little volume contains a 
competent and well written survey of Euro- 
pean existentialism for which many readers 
should be grateful. The author surveys con- 
temporary Indian thought, underlining the 
points at which it parallels and where it 
markedly differs from existentialism. 


SEELY, CHarLes. Modern Material- 
ism. Phil. Lib., 1960. 83p. $2.50. 


Sub-titled “A Philosophy of Action,” this 
little volume deals with a number of present 
day political and social problems. Man aims 
to progress, and his wants are almost cease- 
lessly in conflict with the forces of the 
atomic age. The author suggests a philoso- 
phy to meet the situation. 


Winn, Rap. Concise Dictionary of 
Existentialism. Phil. Lib., 1960. 122p. 
$3.75. 


Definitions of terms ranging from “abstrac- 
tion” to “youth.” These are drawn from 
the writings of prominent existentialists, 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Satre, DeBeauboir, 
Heidegger and Marcel. A valuable hand- 
book for students of this much discussed 
modern philosophy. 


Reference 


Ives, SuMNER. New Handbook for 
Writers. Knopf, 1960. 372p. $4.50. 


This handbook is very a useful guide and 
reference work treating the mechanics of 
manuscript, basic grammar, faulty and effec- 
tive sentence construction, punctuation, and 
other essentials of clear writing. 


Science and Math 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN. Moon: Earth’s 
Natural Satellite. Crowell, 1960. 114p. 
$3.50. 


Easily the best book in its field for the 
teenagers. The author, a professional as- 
tronomer, is unusually skillful in involving 
the reader in logical analysis, in providing 
the details which are useful, in discussing 
lunar motion, and in presenting evidence 
against superstitions about the moon. 


CHRISTIANSEN, GORDON AND GarR- 
RETT, P. H. Structure and Change. 
Freeman, 1960. 608p. $8.75. 


Carefully designed and well written quan- 
titative consideration of the physical sciences 
for students with good backgrounds in typi- 
cal secondary school courses. The text has 
excellent possibilities for showing the logic 
and unity of the physical sciences in situa- 
tions—the senior year of a dependent school 
or the freshman year of college with selec- 
tive admission policies. 


ForRESTER, FRANK. Exploring the 
Air Ocean. Putnam, 1960. 70p. $2.75. 
Science Explorer. 


An interesting story of weather lore from 
ancient times to the present. Well bound, 
carefully illustrated, and completed with 
current information, the volume is a desira- 
ble reference for both teacher and good 
intermediate readers. 


HELLER, JoHN HERBERT. Of Mice, 
Men and Molecules. Scribners, 1960. 
176p. $3.95. 

A professional medical researcher explains 
molecular biology for the layman. The 
author’s plea for support of fundamental 
interdisciplinary scientific research is among 
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the best. The volume will surely alter the 
purposes and thinking of the best secondary 
school pupils. 

Posin, DANIEL. Out of this World. 
Popular Mechanics, 1959. 192p. $3.95. 

An extremely readable and well illustrated 
book on space travel designed to appeal to 
the generally educated but not technically 
trained young man or woman. Professor 
Posin (physics) knows the field and how 
to present it to either the television or the 


literary audience. For serious leisure time 
reading. 


Social Science 


TALPALAR, Morris. Sociology of 
Colonial Virginia. Phil. Lib., 1960. 
371p. $6.00. 


A study of the social institutions and cul- 
tural values of colonial Virginia. 


Wocaman, J. Puiip. Methodism’s 
Challenge in Race Relations. Public 
Affairs, 1960. 76p. $2.00. 

An interesting but specialized treatment of 


one church’s way to solve one of the more 
pressing problems of our times. 


List 
BLANSHARD, Rurus. Discussions of 


Alexander Pope. Heath, 1960. 106p. 
$1.40. Discussions of Literature. 


DrEssEL, Paut AND Lorimer, M. F. 
Attitudes of Liberal Arts Faculty 
Members Toward Liberal and Profes- 
sional Education. Columbia Univ., 
1960. 55p. $1.75. Publication of the 
Institute of Higher Learning. 


DressEL, Paut. Liberal Education 
and Journalism. Columbia Univ., 
1960. 102p. $2.00. Publication of the 
Institute of Higher Learning. 


LEVENSON, Jacop CLaver. Discus- 
sions of Hamlet. Heath, 1960. 113p. 
$1.40. Discussions of Literature. 


PARKER, FRANKLIN. African Devel- 
opment and Education in Southern 
Rhodesia. Ohio State Univ., 1960. 
165p. $1.75. Kappa Delta Pi Publica- 
tion. International Education Mono- 
graph, no. 2. 


SaLe,. Rocer. Discussions of the 
Novel. Heath, 1960. 101p. $1.40. Dis- 
cussions of Literature. 


Srern, Mitton. Discussion of Moby 
Dick. Heath, 1960. 134p. $1.40. Dis- 
cussions of Literature. 


Text 


ALDEN, JoHN AND MAcENIs, ALICE. 
History of the United States. American 
Book, 1960. 542p. $5.60. 

A new textbook in American history de- 
signed for use in the senior high school. The 
book is nicely and simply written. The gen- 
eral format is especially pleasing. A good 
workbook and helpful teacher’s manual 
accompany the text. 


CELL, Joun. Analytic Geometry. 3rd 
ed. Wiley, 1960. 330p. $4.95. 


Gamow, GEORGE, AND CLEVELAND, 
Joun. Physics: Foundations and Fron- 
tiers. Prentice Hall, 1960. 551p. $7.95. 


Hunsincer, Marjorie. Business 
Correspondence for Colleges. McGraw 
Hill, 1960. 250p. $4.25. 


LaBrant, Lou AND OTHERS. Your 
Language book 5. McGraw Hill, 1960. 
594p. $4.28. 











MACMILLAN EDUCATION 
TEXTS-Coming Spring. 1961 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


By JOHN HEISLEY JENNY, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 
Written for orientation courses in health, physical education, and recreation, 


this text describes the development, training requirements, professional oppor- 
tunities, and special problems connected with each field. 


ARITHMETIC. An Introduction to Mathematics 


By L. CLARK LAY, Orange County State College 
This textbook covers every aspect of elementary arithmetic and also provides 


an excellent foundation for algebra and advanced mathematics. A teacher's 
manual and alternate sets of tests will also be available. 


The Allendoerfer Mathematics Series 


GIFTED CHILDREN. Their Psychology and Education 
By MAURICE F. FREEHILL, Western Washington College of Education 
This book is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching programs 


for gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature of giftedness and 
the effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns. 


Available now- 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 
1959, 400 pages, Ill., $5.75 
“This book is certain to be received enthusiastically by teachers who are 


looking for a clear statement as to what the social studies are all about, and 
some practical ways of teaching the subject."—Grade Teacher 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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ATTENTION! 
High pt Stans! 


$00-$300 Fresumay ScuoLansmps 
for 1961 - 1962 


George Peabody College 


Freshmen at Peabody take regular academic work and in addition may enroll 
in classes leading to such specialized fields as business education, music, art, 
recreation and physical education, nursing education, home economics and 
teaching. A friendly campus and the cultural advantages of Nashville and 
the University Center are offered all students. 


Who Ts Eligible? 


Graduates of standard high schools 


Preference in awards will be given to those students who are planning 
to prepare themselves for a career in educational work. 

$200 awarded to freshmen who are day students 

$300 awarded to freshmen who will live on the campus 


Hou to 4tfply 


Students may apply directly or be nominated by their principal and 
teachers. An application form will be sent upon request. Application 
should be made as early as possible. 

















For application forms and other information write 


Director of Public Services 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 













EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


An Introduction to the Study of Education 
By TYRUS HILLWAY, Colorado State College 


A well-organized, integrated presentation of the history, theory, 
and practice of education, with emphasis on the over-all view and 
on the crucial issues now facing American schools. 


About 500 pages illustrated 1961 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By LILLIAN M. LOGAN and VIRGIL G. LOGAN, Evansville College 










A comprehensive coverage of the tasks and responsibilities facing 
the teacher in the elementary school classroom. Principles and 
teaching methods are illustrated through reference to actual class- 
room experiences. 


About 850 pages Illustrated 1961 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC Third Edition 


By HERBERT F. SPITZER, State University of lowa 











A streamlined, extensively reorganized revision of this widely 
adopted text, including a thorough presentation of the author's 
"developmental" method and new material on word problems, 
counting, and the fundamentals of arithmetic. 


About 450 pages 1961 


Houghton Mifflin Company + s0ston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 

















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


CALENDAR 


1961 


SPRING QUARTER 


March 20, Monday Registration 


March 21, Tuesday First day of classes 
March 25, Saturday Last day to register for Spring Quarter 
April 25, Tuesday Mid-quarter 
June 2, Friday 


Commencement 


SUMMER QUARTER 


June 12-August 18 Full Summer Session 


June 12-July 15 Early Summer Term 


July 17-August 18 Late Summer Term 


August 2!-September | Intersession 


Workshops Short, intensive courses in specialized fields 











